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CHAP-BOOK NOTES. 
NO, I.—A LAMENT OF THETCHAPMEN, 

Having long felt an interest in the popular 
literature of earlier times, represented by chap- 
hooks and by street ballads, whether broadsides, 
single slips, or garlands, it had been my intention 
to give “ N. & Q.” a series of brief notes, chrono- 
logical or occasional, special or discursive, on the 
chief curiosities that I have collected; but the 
Folk-Lore Society is promised a special book on 
tthe subject of chap-books by our esteemed friend 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, from whom so many times have 
“ome rich gifts to the public. It will be better, 
therefore, to delay my own half-promised series, if 
not to abandon the intention altogether, until we 
see what the Olympian deities provide us else- 
where. It is not very probable that the rarities 
‘thus described will coincide with those gradually 
accumulated in my own treasury, every collector 
having his own hobbies and idiosyncrasies ; but 
nothing written by Mr. Thoms can fail to interest 
all of us who are true students of the past. To 
him we owe a large debt of gratitude, not only for 
the accuracy which he himself so invariably dis- 

ys, but for the effect which his good example 

worked on hundreds of other inquirers. By 





what he has personally done in the early years of 
“N. & Q.,” and in his separate publications 
(several of which I have been recently perusing 
with unalloyed pleasure), he has nearly succeeded 
in banishing from the columns of the periodical 
founded by himself that looseness of quotation and 
that rashness of unsupported assertion which 
caused so much confusion among amateur anti- 
quaries. His example, as well as his precepts, 
showed how the most conscientious exactitude in 
detail was compatible with a breadth of view and 
ease of style. To satisfy the most careful student, 
and yet to interest the general reader, was alike 
his aim and his accomplished success, 

For the present let the following little-known 
ballad be accepted as a contribution to the litera- 
ture of chap-books, It tells of a depression in 
trade among those wandering venders of books 
and popular songs, the “ cheap jacks” and pedlars, 
who were the early and living precursors of the 
more ambitious “box from Maudie’s,” or from 
Cawthorn & Hutt’s British Library. The cheap 
literature of our own day, with its superabundance 
of silly effeminate novels, is not so unmixed an 
improvement on the chap-books of old time as 
shallow minds believe. Good service was done of 
yore by those peripatetic merchants, whose varied 
wares gave delight to many a purchaser. Long 
before the brothers Robert and William Chambers, 
of Edinburgh, sent out their penny tracts and 
Miscellanies, or the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge issued its invaluable Penny 
Magazine (commenced on March 31, 1832), the 
demand and supply had been constant, especially 
in Scotland, among the intelligent labourers, for 
cheap editions of standard works. Along with 
these were gladly purchased penny histories, bio- 
graphies, humorous or tragic tales, and numerous 
garlands of old romantic ballads, which filled the 
book-shelf of the peasantry. 

Except in the Northern counties, England seems 
never to have been proportionately supplied with 
such cheap literature. Our agricultural labourers 
were, and still are, inferior to their Scottish 
brethren in knowledge, whether religious or secular, 
They still show a singular deadness of curiosity, 
where a Scotchman is full of intelligence. The 
history of his own land, the achievements of his 
own countrymen, the songs of earlier time, even a 
love for the beautifal scenery which may be in his 
own immediate neighbourhood, all fail to interest 
the English agricultural labourer, in comparison 
with the better trained but worse paid ploughmen 
and herd-laddies or farm-lasses of the North. By 
the latter, in the bygone days, the periodical visits 
of the chapman, with his new supply of “ wee 
bookies,” were hailed joyfully. Some of the well- 
thumbed relies of those times in my own collection, 
and others dispersed throughout the libraries of 
the curious, could give a history of great value if, 
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like Charles Johnstone's “Chrysal,” they were 
endowed with power to tell who were their earlier 
possessors, and what hours had been spent gleefully 
over their es at the farmer’s ingle, or on the 
hillside while the reader herded sheep, and studied 
“auld Scots sangs” to win favour of the bonny 
lassie whom he hoped to meet 


“'Twixt the gloamin’ and the mirk, 
When the kye comes hame.” 


Here, as an introduction to what we may hereafter 
give, is the old black-letter ballad :— 


Tus Sonnowrvt Lamentation oF THE PEDLARS 
anp Perry CuaPMen 
For the hardness of the Times, and the decay of Trade. 


To the Tune of My Life and my Death [are quite 
in your power |. 
This may be Printed, R{obt]. P[ocock]. 

[Three woodcuts (two of a woman) ; the centre cut is 
of a bearded man, with heavy pack on his back, and 
two rabbits in his right hand, a staff in the other. We 
retain changes of type and redundant capitals. ] 


The times are grown hard, more harder than stone, 

And therefore the Ped/ars may well make their moan, 

Lament and complain that trading is dead, 

That all the sweet Golden fair Days now are fled : 
Then Maidens and Men, Come see what you lack, 
And buy the fine toys that I have in my Pack. 


Come hither and view, here ’s choice and here ’s store, 
Here’s all things to please ye, what would you have more, 
Here’s Points for the Men, and Pins for the Maid, 
Then open your Purses and be not afraid: 

Come Maidens, kc. 


Let none at a Tester repent or repine, 
Come bring me your money, and I le make you fine, 
Young Billy shall look as spruce as the day, 
And pretty sweet Betty more finer then May - 
Then Maidens, &c. 


To buy a new Licence, your mon(ely I crave, 
"Tis that which I want, and ‘tis that which you have, 
Exchange then a Groat, for some pretty toy, 
Come buy this fine Whistle for your little boy, 
Come Maidens, &c. 


Here 's Garters for Hose. and Cotten for shooes, 
And there ’s a Guilt Bodkin which none would refuse, 
This Bodkin let John give sweet Mistriss Jane, 
And then of unkindness he shall not complain, 
Come Maidens, &e. 


Come buy this fine Coife, this dressing or hood, 

And let not your money come like drops of blood, 

The Pedlar may well of Fortune complain, 

If he brings all his ware to the Market in vaine. 
Then Maidens, ke. 


Here 's Bandstrings for men, and there you have lace, 
Bone lace to adore [7.¢. adorn] the fair Virgins sweet face, 
What ever you like if you will but pay, 
as soon as you please you may take it away: 
Then Maidens, &c. 


The World is so hard, that we find little trade, 

Although we have all things to please Every Maid, 

Come pretty fair Maids, then make no delay, 

But give me your hansel, and Pack me away. 
Come Maidens, &c. 


Here 's all things that’s fine, and all things that’s rare, 
All modish and neat, and all new London-Ware. 





Variety here you plainly may see, 
Then give me your Money, & we will agree. 
Come Maidens, &e. 
We travail all day through Dirt, and through Mire, 
To fetch you fine laces and what you desire : 
No Pains we do spare, to bring you Choice Ware, 
As Gloves, and Perfumes, and sweet Powder for hair. 
Then Maidens, &c. 
We have choice of Songs and merry books too, 
All Pleasant, & Witty, Delightfull. & New, 
Which every young swain may Whistle at Plough, 
And Every fair Milk-Maid may sing to her Cow. 
Then Maidens, &c. 
Since Trading ’s so dead we must needs complain, 
And therefore pray let us have some little Gain : 
If you will be free, we will you Supply 
With what you do want, therefore pray come and buy, 
The World is so hard that although we take Pains, 
When we look in our Purses, we find little gains, 
Printed for J. Back, at the Black-boy on London-bridge: 

[In black-letter, here represented by roman type, and 
with a few words in roman, here shown by italics, 
Date of imprint certainly 1685-88, the licence being 
from R. Pocock.] 

If these lines serve no purpose but to revive 
interest in the subject, and inspirit the editor of 
the projected Folk-Lore Society’s book “to whet 
his blunted purpose,” I shall not have written in 
vain. J. Woopratt Exssworrs. 

Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 


JOHN WILKES. 

I found among the Historical Prints of the year 
1764, as preserved in the Print Room, British 
Museum—a collection of invaluable quality and 
great interest for artists and antiquaries, but very 
little known to them—several receipts and official 
acknowledgments for taxes paid by John Wilkes 
during his sojourn in Paris in the year in question. 
These papers refer to the capitation tax for the 
benefit of the poor and other payments, with the 
address of the hero of “ No. XLV.” as “M. Wikt 
anglois, M"© sa fille, m m feu Doechbu(?) 2 La- 
quais,” the amount paid in one case being “ 142 
(sols) 10,” besides “28 10,” total 171 sols (about 
7s. 1d.), the address being “ Maison 4 M"* De Rol- 
linde, Rue St. Nicaise, Quartier du Louvre,” Dec., 
1764. In the same folio is a letter in French verse 
addressed “ A Mounseer, Monsiuer Wilkes.” We 
know that Wilkes lived more than once in the Hotel 
de Saxe, Rue du Colombier, and at other times 
(1766) in the Rue des Saints Péres, Paris. He had 


just left the former place, and was going to Notre 


Dame arm-in-arm with Lord Palmerston, and 
had got near the church of St. Germain ’ Auxerrois 
when he encountered a crazy Scottish ci-devant 
captain in Ogilvy’s regiment—a corps which was 
notorious for its Jacobite proclivities— Mr. C. John 
Forbes, who tried to fasten a quarrel on him on 
account of what he had written in the North Briton, 
where he had abused the Scotch so bitterly that 
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murder was made easy to many a conscience from 
beyond the Tweed. So eager was the captain that, 
on learning Wilkes was to be found at the Hétel de 
Saxe, he presented himself “the next morning 
about six,” which was a little early in the day for 
a duel, even in Paris in 1764. According to the 
suggestions of Almon (Correspondence of J. Wilkes, 
1805, i. 217), Forbes had close communications 
with the Earl of Sandwich, a minister who, as 
“Jemmy Twitcher,” could not be indifferent to 
the fate of the “demagogue.” Several of Wilkes’s 
letters to “ M"* sa fille” are dated from the Hotel 
de Saxe; his letters to Humphrey Cotes, dated 
Feb. 17 and April 30, 1764, were from the Rue St. 
Nicaise, and give accounts of his establishment 
there, to which he removed because the hotel “ was 
very expensive.” It describes his boy, “a lively 
little rogue,” as then in the care of Mr. Frogley, of 
Hounslow, an “apothecary,” and of the Bucks 
Militia. This must have been the great-grand- 
father of the Mr. Frogley of Hounslow, a well- 
known surgeon, who died not many years ago. In 
a letter dated Calais, Dec. 12, 1764, Wilkes told 
Cotes that he had tranferred the apartments in the 
Rue St. Nicaise to Garrick. his letter was 
written at Grandsire’s Hotel, famous in Hogarth’s 
int of “The Gate of Calais.” A very dear inn 
it must have been to Wilkes, for he said, “ Al- 
though I have not supped nor drank, my bill is 
328 livres,” for eight days! I wish to conclude 
this long note with an inquiry if any one knows at 
which house in Prince’s Court, Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, Wilkes lived. His house in Great 
George Street (1762) has been identified, and Al- 
mon’s note to vol. iii. as above, p. 239, says that 
Wilkes “hired a house at the corner of Prince’s 
Court, where he lived some years.” If so, which 
corner was it? Wilkes died in his house in Gros- 
venor Square, at the corner of South Audley 
Street, Dec. 26,1797, and was buried in a vault of 
Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street. 0. 





Epitors anp Lisrartans: Crassicat Epir- 
ING, AND THE Routes or Pustic Lipraries.— 
Comparatively few persons are aware of the 
immense labour of editing classical literature ; and 
fewer still are aware of the numberless, almost in- 
superable, and often vexatious mechanical difficul- 
ties editors have to contend with. To do such work 
efficiently, time, patience, industry, and even money 
are as requisite as erudition ; whereas frequently 
it is materially injured—sometimes actually spoiled 
—by hurry and pressure of every kind. The 
number of scholars who are rich enough in leisure 
and money to spend on generally unremunerative 
labour years of valuable time is very small. Yet 
years of really precious livesare actually squandered, 
when, by judicious amendment of restrictive rules 
and a wise economy of human effort, months only 





might suffice. In illustration of this fact I may 
mention that the third volume of Dr. Hayman’s 
Odyssey would have been ready for the press lon 

since, but that the process of collating origin 

MSS. has been quintupled in labour by the diffi- 
culties thrown in his way, as in that of other col- 
lators, by the rules under which those treasures 
are kept. Take the British Museum as an instance. 
The officials there are as courteous and obliging as 
possible. But inasmuch as the rules of the insti- 
tution absolutely prohibit the removal of MSS. 
from the Reading Room, how is an editor to con- 
tend against distance from town, rare intervals of 
leisure, short winter days—the Reading Room closes 
at 4 P.M., no gas or other light being permitted 
there, for the electric light has not as yet been 
permanently adopted—and the necessity of visiting 
and revisiting each depét of MSS. separately in 
order to complete his task? How is he to bring 
two codices, not in the same collection, face to face, 
in order to compare them? In comparing old MSS. 
the best light and unimpaired vigour of every 
faculty are needed ; a cloudy or foggy day, or a 


headache, will often frustrate all efforts ; whereas, if 


the book could be sent to the man, instead of 
bringing the man to the book, the work of years 
might be compressed into months. 

Iam acquainted with a scholar who has, to my 
knowledge, in process of collation four MSS. of a 
classical author. in the British Museum Library, 
and two at Oxford, besides the editio princeps. 
There is also another in the library of the late Sir 
Thomas Phillipps at Cheltenham, and yet another 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which he 
wishes to collate, but as matters stand it is very 
probable that he will find it impossible to compre- 
hend the collation of all these MSS. in his work, 
and so the labour of half a lifetime will be rendered 
to that extent incomplete. 

The span of human existence is really too short 
for .such conditions of labour; and I would ask, 
in the interests of literature, whether it be not 
comparatively easy to devise adequate securities 
for the safe transmission and return of such 
codices and other valuable MSS., in order that 
they may be borrowed by scholars for use under 
the most favourable circumstances. I believe that 
the MSS. to which I have already referred have 
not been inquired for since Porson’s time, and 
only one of them was asked for then ; the MS. at 
Cambridge has not been looked at since Barnes 
consulted it ; and if my friend could compare and 
collate them effectually I do not suppose they 
would be wanted again till the world’s end, and 
so might sleep in limbo thenceforth. 

I earnestly trust that, after attention has been 
called to the subject in “N. & Q.,” some steps 
will be taken to induce the Trustees of the British 
Museum and of other public libraries possessing 
original MSS., &c., to relax the rules which 


} 
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e so injuriously, and to devise such securities 
as would enable them to lend the treasures in their 
custody to those persons who would use them 
most beneficially for the community at large. 
Surely the object of the bequest of such treasures 
to, or purchase by, the nation, is not that they 
shall be merely hoarded as valuable curiosities, 
but that they may be accessible to every one for 
literary pu . Dr. John Barnard tells us, in 
his Life of Heylyn (Ecclesia Restaurata, &c., second 
edition, J. C. Robertson, 1849), thatiin his time 
rare and valuable books and MSS. belonging to 
Sir Robert Cotton’s Library were lent out for 
literary purposes, on a certain sum of money being 
deposited by the borrower, and with the best 
results. Could not some similar plan be adopted 
by the British Museum and other great libraries 
in favour of well-known men? I have not the 
Life of Heylyn at hand, or I would have given 
the passage entire. 

S. R. Townsuzeyp Maren. 
Mill Terrace, West Brighton. 


Lavy Susan Srraneowars.—The history of 
Lady Susan Strangways’s marriage with Mr. 
O’Brien in the last century is well known, and I 
have a faint personal recollection of her, as a kind 
and courteous old lady, living at Stinsford, near 
Dorchester, in my own early days; but I had no 
idea that she was to be counted amongst our 
“noble authors” until, in turning over the archives 
of a near relative of hers the other day, I lighted 
upon a printed roll of the following patriotic song, 
endorsed “ by Lady Susan O’Brien” :— 

“A Worp To THE Wise. 

A New Ballad on thaTimes. 
The Mounseers they say have the World in a String— 
They don’t like our Nobles, they don't like our King; 
But they Smuggle our Wool and they ’d fain have our 

Wheat, 

And leave us poor Englishmen nothing to eat. 

Derry down, down down derry down, 
They call us already a Province of France, 
And come here by hundreds to teach us to dance ; 
They say we are heavy, they suy we are dull, 
And that Beef and Plumb Pudding’s rt good for John 

ull. Deri y down, &e. 

They jaw in their Clubs, murder Women and Priests, ’ 
And then for their Fish-Wives they make Civic feaste, 
Civic feasts! What are they? Why a new-fashioned 


thing, 
For which they renounce both their God and their King! 
Derry down, &c. 
And yet there's no eating, ‘tis all foolish play, 
For when Pies are cut open, the Birds fly away ; 
But Frenchmen admire it, and fancy they see 
That Liberty's fix'd at the top of a Tree. 


Derry down, &c. 
They say Man and Wife should no longer be one, 
Do you take a Daughter and I'll take a Son ; %- 4 


And as all things are equal, and all should be free, 
If your Wife don’t suit you, Sir, perhaps she I! suit me. 


But our Ladies are virtuous, our Ladies are fair, 
Which is more than they tell us your Frenchwomen age ; 
They know they are happy, they know they are free, 
And that Liberty ’s not at the top of a Tree. 

Derry down, &e,. 


They take from the Rich, but don’t give to the Poor, 
And to all sorts of mischief they'd open the door ; 
Then let’s be united and know when we're well, 
Nor believe all the Lies these Republicans tell. 
Derry down, &c, 


Our Soldiers and Sailors will answer these Sparks, 
Though they threaten Dumourier shall spit us like larks; 
But Britons don’t fear them, for Britons are free, 
And know Liberty ’s not to be found on a Tree. 

Derry down, &c, 


They try to deceive us, our loss is their Gain, 

Which is all we can learn from the works of Tom Paine; 

But let Britons be wise, as they're brave and they 're free, 

And still Britain shall rule in the midst of her Sea. 
[Derry down, &c, 


Then stand by the Church and the King and the Laws, 

The Old Lion still has his Teeth and his Claws ; 

We know of no Despots, we ‘ve nothing to fear, 

For their new fangled Nonsense will never do here. 
Derry down,” &c. 

It was accompanied by an election squib of the 

year 1792, which would probably pretty accurately 

represent its date; and I do not know that it 

admits of unfavourable comparison with the similar 

literature of the period. C. W. Bryenam. 


Evi OMENS CONNECTED WITH THE Srvuarr 
Sranparp.—In a pamphlet dating from the begin- 
ning of the present century, and dealing with many 
different topics, I find the following :— 

“ Among George Ballard’s MSS. in the Bodelyan (eie) 
Library, at Oxford, there is an original letter from Dr, 
George Hickes to Dr. Charlett, dated Jan. 23, 1710-11, 
from which the following passage was transcribed :— 
‘I can defer sending my humble thanks no longer for 
your kind New Year's gift, the stately almanack and the 
Orationes ex Portis Latinis, where, after looking upon 
the title-page, I happened to dip in p. 46, where I cast 
my eye on the Sortes Virgiliane of Charles I. This gave 
me some melancholy reflections for an hour or two, and 
made me call to my mind the omens that happened at 
the coronation of his son James II. which I saw, viz., the 
tottering of his crown upon his head, the broken canopy 
over it, and the rent flag hanging upon the White Tower 
over against my door when I came home from the coro- 
nation. It was torn by the wind at the same time the 
signal was given to the Tower that he was crowned. I 
put no great stress upon omens, but I eannot despi 
them . .. Most of them, I believe, come by chance, but 
some from superior intellectual agents, especially those 
which regard the fate of nations,’” 


Two other incidents I would briefly submit to- 
your readers of omens evil for the standard of the 
Stuarts, which, when taken in connexion with the 
above simple narrative, would almost seem to bear 
out the opinion of honest George Hickes,* that 





* Probably Dr.t George Hickes, Dean of Worcester 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty, who, in a 
sermon preached in St. Bridget’s Church, on Easter 
Tuesday, 1684, before Sir Henry Tulse, Lord Mayor of 





Derry down, &c, 





London, advocated “ colleges for the education of young 
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when the fate of a dynasty is in question, certain 
signs may appear that may not be despised. 

“On the 25th of August, 1642, in the evening of a 
very stormy day, the king (Charles I.) set up bis royal 
standard on the Castle Hill at Nottingham. It was soon 
blown down by the violence of the wind, and could not 
be raised again for some days. This trifling circumstance 
added to the gloom and sadness felt at that moment by 
all the king’s friends,”—-Markham's History of England. 
This happened little more than a month before 
the unfortunate battle of Edgehill, fought on 
October 3, 1642. 

Again, at the very opening of the rebellion of ’15 
occurred this curious circumstance :— 

“The Earl of Mar erected the Chevalier’s standard there 
[Castleton of Brae-Mar] on the 6th of September, 1715, 
and proclaimed him King of Scotland, England, France, 
and Ireland, Xc.......1¢ is reported that when this 
standard was first erected the ornamental ball on the 


top fell off, which depressed the spirits of the super- | 


stitious Highlanders, who deemed it ominous of misfor- 
tune in the cause for which they were then appearing.”’* 
This latter occurrence, the fall of the “golden knop,” 
is (as I pointed out in a former note, 5™ §, vii. 22) 
referred to in the third verse of the old Jacobite 
song “ Up and waur them a’ Willie.” A remark- 
able fact connected with these cases is that while 
they jointly coincide with each other in the indi- 
cation of a general decline of the house of Stuart, 
they severally coincide with some individual 
instance of misfortune about to fall upon that ill- 
fated race, as noticed at the different periods in 
question ; thus affording a measure of support to 
the opinion of George Hickes, and those who may 
agree with him, in a ratio increasing, almost as 
arithmetical progression, with every additional 
instance of coincidence. 
Auex. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 
United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Bicumann, “Gerritcette Worre”: “Dart 
Gatenvs,” &c.—I have procured the book with the 
title as above on the high recommendation which it 
has received at the hands of “N. & Q.” (ante, p. 379). 
Some of the longer notices in it are of phrases 
which have received more or less comment in 
“N. & Q.,” such as “Gutta cavat,” “ Audaces 
fortuna,” “‘ Homo proponit,” “ Experto crede,” and 
others in frequent use. In some of these notices 
there is mention of an earlier authority than had 





been pointed out, in several there is very nearly 
the same history, and in others the advantage is on 
the side of “N. & Q.” “Homo proponit,” for 
instance, was shown to be used by the writer of the | 
Chronicle of Battle Abbey, which is prior to the use | 
of it by Thomas 4 Kempis, given in Biichmann. 


women, much like unto those in the Universities for the | 
education of young men, but with some alteration in the 
discipline and economy, as the nature of such an insti- 
tution would require.” A very prophet this Dr. Hickes! | 
* Vide Summary of Events of 1715, by Geo. Charles 
of Alloa, quoted in Hogy’s Juc. Rel. second series, p. 257. 


“ Splendida peccata ” is traced, in its form (scil. to 
Melancthon’s Loct Communes), in “N. & Q.,” and 
not merely in its sentiment, as in Biichmann. But 
in the well-known “Vox populi” Biichmann has an 
earlier reference than other writers, so far as I have 
seen, by tracing its use to Alcuin, for in the CL 
Pr. edition of Hooker, bk. i. (1876, p. 122), the 
earliest use of it mentioned is by Eadmer, nor 
could I have pointed to an earlier use by any 
author than the somewhat prior one by St. Peter 
Damiani (Serm. de 8S. Ruffino, xxxvii. tom. ii. 
p. LOOA, Rom., 1608). In the case of another, 
“ Dat Galenus opes dat Justinianus honores,” I do 
not think that Biichmann has met with the earliest 
authority. The similar phrase, 
* Dat Galenus opes, et sanctio Justiniana ; 
Et (cor. ex) aliis paleas, ex ‘istis collige grana,” 
is quoted by Alexander Anglus (Summa seu De- 
structorium Vitiorum, fol., Ven., 1582, pars vi., 
c. 79, fol. 348 a) from a MS. of Grosseteste, “ In 
Evangelia,” which Cave (Hist. Lit., s.v. “ Robertus 
Line.”) states to be in the library at Cambridge. 
The same authority is also quoted in Dean Field’s 
Of the Church (Cambr., 1847-52, vol. ii. p. 134). 
Will any Cambridge correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
confer the favour of a reference to this MS.? It 
is remarkable that there are very few references to 
Greek phrases in Biichmann’s collection. 
Ep. MarsHA.t, 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Lisrary CatraLocues.—There are libraries and 
libraries. Every possessor of even 500 volumes 
likes to talk of his library, and a great many aspire 
even to having a catalogue. It is a harmless 
vanity, and one rarely hears of a book-collector 
ruining himself or his family by his mania. But 
why do not the men who profit by it do more to 
encourage it? We hear a good deal just now 
about the catalogue difficulty and the awful accu- 
mulation of arrears in our public libraries, while 
still the flood is gaining on us. Why should not 
the books be made to catalogue themselves? Let 
every book that is a book and hopes to go down to 
posterity have its own catalogue slip or slips, in- 
serted on a fly-leaf at the end or after the index or 
table of contents, just as we occasionally see slips 
of errata or corrigenda or directions to the binder 
inserted, with just enough room on the margin for 
a press mark. Surely if some of the great pub- 
lishing houses would set the example the mere 
vanity of the authors would lead to its general 
adoption, and if we could not get rid of the arrears 
we could at least prevent their future accumulation. 
All that is needed is a concise and standard form 
of abstract title. 

E.1.U.8. Club. 


Two Entries Retatine To ToErts or Books, 
—I append copies in extenso of two entries relating 
to thefts of books, pointed out to me on an Assize 
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Roll, by Mr. Kirk, one of the Record agents search- 
ing here. I copied them because they give the 
value of the books. That in the first case would 
be enormous, reckoned in our present money, but, 
of course, the values may possibly be fictitious. It is 
curious that in one case the theft should have been 
committed by a parson, and from a church too, I 
took the note of the entries, as there are no indexes 
to this class of records :— 
Assize Roll, Stafford, M. 5 /30 /2. 
{m. 4d.) “Item quod Willielmus Neuhawe persona 
scclesiw de Tylleston infra comitatum Cestriw die 
Veneris proximo ante festum Annunciationis beatze 
Mariz Virginis anno regni regis Henrici quarti post 
Conquestum septimo apud Lichefeld’ in xcclesia Cathe- 
drali ejusdem villw felonice furatus fuit unum librum 
vocatum Catholicon pretii xxx/i. in dicta xcclesia ferro 
ligatum.” 
(m. 8d.] Item quod Johannes Leycestre et Cecilia uxor 
ejus die Lune in festo sancti Thome Martiris anno regni 
regis Henrici quarti post yuestum duodecimo apud 
Stafford’ felonice furati fuerunt unum librum vocatum 
Ordinal’ pretii Cs. de bonis et catallis xcclesie de 


Stafford, &c. 
G. H. Overenp. 





Public Record Office. 


“Prose” anv “Versz.”—Though the result is no 
new one, I do not remember to have seen noticed 
the remarkable result, that the word prose is 
derived from the word verse, or something very 
near it. Max Miller, Lect. on Language, vol. ii. 
p. 310, eighth edit., says: “ Provereum becomes 

orsum, originally forward, straightforward ; and 

ence oratio prosa [put for prorsa], straightforward 
speech or prose, opposed to oratio vincta, fettered 
or measured speech, poetry.” Just so; prosa is 
for pro-versa, where the latter element versa is 
merely the feminine form corresponding to the 
masculine versus, a verse. There is thus just a 
slight grammatical difference of form, but that is 
all. Watrer W. Sxzar. 


Kennaqunair.— Walter Scott appears to have 
obtained the name of his abbey (Don’t know 
where) thus. Calderwood says that “ Bellenden 
accepted the meanest of the Bishopricks to patch 
up his broken Lairdship of Kinnocher.” (I find 
no such place in the gazetteer.) Row, in his His- 
torie of the Kirk of Scotland, p. 260 (Wodrow 
Society), describing unfavourably the bishops of 
1608, says :— 

“ Some being oppressed with povertie and debt, think- 
ing by that mean t» get releef to their estates and ruined 
houses, embraced Bishopricks, such as Patrick Forbes, 
Laird of Corse, Bishop of Aberdeen, and Mr. Adam Ban- 
natine, Laird of Ken-no-where (indeed we know not, or 
we ken no where he or any of his is this day), first Bishop 
of Dunblane, and Dean of the Chapel Royal, then Bishop 
of Aberdeen.” 





“A Hewpine-sticx.”—The other day I met 
with an amusing instance of the way in which un- 
educated persons change words they do not under- 
stand into others of somewhat similar sound. I 
was told Mrs, So-and-so had called. “I wonder,” 
said I, “she could get her horses up the slippery 


hill.” “She walked up,” said the man ; “she had 
a helping-stick.” He heard us speak of an 
alpenstock. J AYDEE. 


Syow 1x Harvest, 1879.—A note of the late 
harvest of this disastrous year may be worthy of 
record. I have just seen a cutting from the Daily 
News of Nov. 3, and transcribe as follows: “Snow 
fell on Saturday afternoon (Nov. 1) in North 
Staffordshire for nearly an hour, accompanied by 
cold and frost, and merging into a small rain. 
Harvest operations in the locality are much delayed, 
quantities of corn being still out, and almost 
worthless,” W. Wuisron, 


Potice Metgorotocy.—On Nov. 23 the police 
served us with notice for timely removal of snow, 
which seemed to me meant fcr Christmas. The 
next day, however, down came the snow, and I 
concluded that the police had taken advantage of 
the American or other forecasts, or kept a meteoro- 
logist of their own. In time the parish vestries 
will do the same, and, on the strength of a forecast, 
provision will be made for clearing the streets of 
snow, for the want of which arrangement we have 
in times past undergone forty-eight hours of slush. 

a 


H, C. 


Weather 1n THE Scitty Istes.—I hear 
from Tresco, Scilly Isles, as to the weather: “The 
weather is cold here, by reason of the long continu- 
ance of the easterly wind, but no frost or snow, 
and gardens are still bright with flowers.” The 
letter is dated Nov. 29, 1879. 

Hic er Usiqve. 


PorvuLarR Superstitions 1x West Somerszr. 
—I had a family in my parish which numbered 
seven daughters, and people came from far and 
near to be touched by the youngest of them for 
the king’s evil. The practice was only discon- 
tinued when, as the child described it, she grew 
weak and ill, from feeling something go out of her 
after each application. W. Be We 


Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Tae Porrraits at St. Jony’s Cottece, Cam- 





Probably “ Kinnocher” or “ Kennaquhair” was 
a word applied to an imaginary lairdship. 


BRIDGE.—In the valuable series of historical pic- 
tures of the time of the Tudors and Stuarts 

| possessed by St. John’s College, Cambridge, is a 
W. G. | portrait of a lady unknown, done on panel, and 
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bearing on the face of it the words, “An. D’ni 
1565, wtatis suze 20.” There is some reason to 
suppose this may be a portrait of Elizabeth Caven- 
dish, daughter of Sir William Cavendish, and wife 
of Charles Stuart, Earl of Lenox, by whom she had 
the Lady Arabella Stuart, who is generally supposed 
to have been born about 1575. The wife of Sir W. 
Cavendish and mother of the lady above named 
was the foundress of our Second Court buildings 
at St. John’s, and we have her portrait, also on 
panel. Can any of your readers verify or disprove 
this hypothesis? Dugdale’s Baronage is annoy- 
ingly deficient in dates of birth under the title 
“ Cavendish, E. of Devonshire,” where one might 
have hoped to find them, A. Freeman, 

Cambridge. 

“Wuenever.”—In such a sentence as “ John 
gave William a shilling whenever he met him,” an 
Englishman understands that the shilling was 
given every time they met. A Scotchman would 
take it to mean (if I mistake not) that it was given 
the first time they met. What do an Irishman and 
an American understand by the phrase ? 

ERMENTRUDE. 


Sir Recrnatp Bray or Barrineton. — In 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dict., 1812, I read: “ Reginald 
settled at Barrington, in Gloucestershire, where the 
male line of that branch became extinct about sixty 
years ago.” Are there any historical facts or any 
remains relating to Sir Reginald? Is there an 
account (beyond the usual biographical sketches) 
to be obtained of him? Any interesting matter 
upon the subject will be gratefully received. 

H. J. 


[See Rudder’s Gloucestershire, p. 262 seq., 563, 624. ] 


Sr. Pavt’s Cuurcuyrarp: Witpey’s Snor.— 
Will any one indicate the exact site at the present 
time where Wildey’s “ great toy and print shop at 
the west end of St. Paul’s Churchyard” formerly 
stood, and state when it first came into existence, 
and when it ceased to exist there? Is there a 
print of it? Also any particulars of the Wildey 
family, and where their descendants are now living. 
Will Dr. Sparrow Srupsoy, who is so well versed 
in all that relates to the vicinity of St. Paul’s, 
kindly assist me ? Cuartes Mason. 


An Irisn Foorsoy.—In the Daily News of the 
26th ult. is the following passage :—“ There was 
& period when an Irish footboy began with cheat- 
ing grooms at chuck-penny, and rose in the pro- 
fession till he played with and rooked the French 
king.” To whom is the allusion ? F.S.A, 


Heratpic.—To what families did the following 
two coats of arms belong? They are painted on 
two portraits at Hornby Castle that date from the 
last century. The first, belonging to a gentleman, 
bears Argent, five annulets gules, 2, 1, and 2, sur- 


belonging to a lady, is Party per fesse, or and 
gules; in chief two eagles displayed azure; in 
base two sandalled legs, couped above the knee, 
proper, crossed in saltire ; on an escutcheon of pre- 
tence azure a fleur-de-lis or. This is surmounted 
by a foreign (countess’s ?) coronet. C. L. W. C, 


Tae Taeatre aT Parma.—This theatre is 
celebrated for its excellent construction. It is 
perhaps the best in Europe for the clear conveyance 
of sound. The stage is the full width of the house, 
and there seem to be no side-boxes to serve as traps 
for sound. The boxes are all arranged in curves 
at the end facing the stage. Can the ground plans 
be seen in any work extant ? CO. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Taitep Men or Kent.—Thos, Sprat, in Ob- 
servations on M. Sorbier’s Voyage into England, 
1664, p. 104, refers to there being a well known fable 
“of the Kentish men having long tayls for the 
murder of Thomas Becket.” Can any Kentish 
man tell me if it still exists ?—not the tail, but the 
fable. J. Burnam SarrorpD. 

5, Park Place, St. James's. 


Earty Gravestones.— Has any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” seen in a churchyard a gravestone 
of earlier date than 1574 ? Wa. FReELove. 


“Deatn’s part.”—In a copy of a will, dated 
Dec. 29, 1638, I find it stated that after all debts 
are paid, the remainder should be divided into 
three parts, “one pt comonlye called y® widows 
pt. ... one oth™ pt comonlye called y* unpreferred 
childrens pt... . y® last third pt comonly called y® 
deaths pt.” The last was given to various charit- 
able purposes, Is it a usual expression ? ec 


Howsern’s Portrait or Anne or Cieves.—It 
is recorded that Henry VIII. was so much im- 
pressed by the beauty of this portrait that he 
resolved to marry its subject. Where may this 
interesting picture be seen ? 

RicnHarD EpccumsBE. 

Aigle, Switzerland. 


A Brass Mepat.—I should be obliged to any 
of your correspondents who would give me the 
history of a medal I lately bought in a small 
country town. On the right a castle, over which 
is the letter x. Close to it are three small vessels, 
over them the letter c. To the left some line-of- 
battle ships, over them the letter F. On the shore, 
to the right, a body of troops, over them the letter 
Hn. On the left a lion killing a cock. Reverse : 
On the right, two men-of-war and two boats, 
lettered a. On the left, a squadron of smaller 
vessels, lettered c. On the shore a gallows, lettered 
p, and a man hanging, lettered B. Date, 1743-4. 
Material, brass ; size, a penny. 





mounted by a marquess’s coronet. The other, 





Atrrep F. Curwey. 
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Yorer or Kerntron anv More, co. Sator.— 
I am desirous of seeing a complete pedigree, giving 
all the branches and minor details, of the ancient 
family of Yonge of Keynton and More, Shropshire. 
References to books, &c., containing general in- 
formation respecting junior members of this family 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
will greatly oblige. 8. G. 
[The followirig notices, though before your date, may 
be of some use. Eyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire (1860) : 
Vol. x. p. 189, Yonge, Hugh le (Clerk); xi. {i3, Yonge (of 
Acton), Thomas le; xi. 23, Yonge (of Shelvock), John 
(1397) ; xi. 242, n., Yonge (of Sibdon, &c ), Thos. (1397) ; 
xi. 367, Young, Henry (deft., 1189). Vol. x. p. 189: On 
April 16, 1363, a fine was levied whereby Hugh le 
Yonge, clerk, Thos. de Lee, and Hugh Parrok, Vicar of 
Shawbury (trustees), settle the manor of Moreton Corbet 
on Sir Robert Corbet and Elizabeth his wife for their 
lives, with remainder to their son Fulk and the male 
heirs of his body, with ultimate remainder to the right 
heirs of Robert Corbet. Vol. xi. p. 23: The Feodary of 
1397-8 gives Shelfake |Shelvock] and Wyke [Wykey] as 
an estate held by John Yonge, by service of a fourth 
art of a knight’s fee, and of the honour of Richard 
Fitzalan), late Earl of Arundel (Calend. Jnquis., vol. iii. 
P- 223). Vol. xi. p. 113: In 1267 Hugh Hagerand Thomas 
e Young of Acton were sureties of Thomas Shere, who 
had a suit of disseisin against Thomas Corbet. Vol. xi. 
p. 242, n. 2: A Fitz-Alan inquest of 21 Ric. II. (1397-8) 
gives Thomas Yonge as holding a knight's fee in Sybeton 
[Sibdon] and in Gilesdone [Guildendown] and Weston 
[ Weston, near Stow]. Vol. xi. p. 367: William de 
Strefford was tenant, 1221, of a virgate of land in Over- 
ton, which was unavailingly claimed by one Reginald de 
Overton as nephew and heir of one Henry Young, who 
had been dead thirty-two years and more. } 


Yew Trees encrrciive Caurcnes.— Were yew 
trees often planted in a circle round a church, and 
what was the special signification thereof? Some 
years ago, at Llanelly Church, near Abergavenny, 
where the ring was nearly complete, I was told 
that this was almost, if not quite, the most perfect 
circle remaining ; that where old yew trees are still 
standing they were generally the remains of such 
a circle ; and that the circle had some allegorical 
symbolism which has escaped my memory. 

5 


Who was THe First Quaker In ParRtraMent ? 
—Oldmixon’s History of William and Mary men- 
tions John Archdale and Edmund Waller, who 
were Quakers and sat in Parliament, but it appears 
that they soon experienced a disability and retired. 
Baron Dimsdale, who died in 1800, represented 
the town of Hertford in Parliament, but although 
he was buried in the Quakers’ cemetery, Bishop 
Stortford, he may not have been a member of the 
society ; however, I believe he was on principle 
a Quaker. J. J. G. 


A Dvet ow Horsesack.—In the Chronological 
Register for 1717 we may read as follows :-— 


“ Aug. 25.—A duel on horseback fought at Hampton- 
Court by Mr. Merriot, a Sub-Brigadier in the Fourth 





Troop of Horse-Guards, and Mr. Dentye, an Exempt in 
the Second Troop; they were both slightly wounded.” 
Are there any similar cases on record? A duel 
on foot was bad enough, but what shall we say of 
one on horseback ? ABHBA, 


LixcotnsHire VisiTations.— What are in ex- 
istence and where, in print or manuscript ? 
Marryy. 
[The Visitation of 1592 is among the volumes in pre- 
paration for the Harleian Society. | 


An Encravine.—I have a mezzotint engraving 
from which the margins have been cut away. I 
am desirous of knowing the subject and name of 
engraver. Size of plate, 20 in. by 15in. A lady 
and infant, probably from a picture by Sir Joshua. 
The lady is sitting in a chair, and has just lifted 
the child, which is almost nude, from a carved 
cradle. The child’s right hand is resting on the 
lady’s throat ; the two faces are almost touching. 
In the left of the background a park is seen 
through an open window. W. H. Patrerson. 


Grarpes.—Sir Richard Phillips, in his Familiar 
Cyclopedia, under the heading “ Vine,” says the 
English dessert grapes are the finest in the world, 
owing to the perfection of our hothouses. But he 
goes on to say that the best Muscats and Fron- 
tignacs have all been obtained from England. Is 
this a fact, and, if so, where is it recorded? I 
scarcely imagine it to be correct; but the facts of 
this Cyclopedia are selected usually with such a 
fine eye for value, and such profound good sense, 
that I hesitate. There is so much more solid thought 
in this work than in many other modern compila- 
tions that I am astonished it is not more known. 
Science has since his day supplanted faith in 
practical good sense. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Huw oxe or Wincerwortn, Baroxets.—Who 
are now the heirs of the line of this family? Sir 
Henry Hunloke, the sixth and last baronet, died 
in 1856, leaving two sisters his co-heirs. The latter 
of these, Eliza Margaret Scarisbrick (a name 
assumed upon inheriting the extensive Lancashire 
estates of her mother, the heiress of the Scaris- 
bricks), Marchioness de Casteja, died in November 
of last year, s.p. Failing issue of the fifth baronet, 
the representation would vest in the descendants 
of the daughters of Sir Henry, fourth baronet, who 
died in 1805. One of these danghters married Sir 
John Sidney Shelley, Bart., and was grandmother 
of the present Lord De Lisle and Dudley. I shall 
be obliged to any correspondent who will inform 
me as to the others. W. D. Prvx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Avutnors or Booxs Waxtep.— 
“ The Cook and Housewife’s Manual ; containing the 
most approved Modern Keceipts for making Soups, 
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Gravies, Sauces, Ragouts, and Made Dishes; and for 
Pies, Puddings, Pastry, Pickles, and Preserves; also for 
Baking, Brewing, making Home-made Wines, Cordials, 
&ec., the whole illustrated by numerous Notes, and Prac- 
tical Observations on all the various branches of Domestic 
Economy. By Mrs. Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, 
St. Ronan’s.” The novel St. Ronan’s Weill, ‘‘ celebrare 
domestica facta,” was written by Sir Walter Scott in 
1824, and this cookery-book was honoured by a criticism 
of the most eulogistic kind by Prof. Wilson in Black- 
wood’s Magazine of June, 1826. It is reprinted in his 
collected works, edited by his son-in-law, Prof. Ferrier. 
Essays, vol. i. p. 56. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Vestigia. By One of the Million. Lond., 1856. 12mo. 

State Trials. Specimen of a New Edition. By 
Nicholas Thirning Moile, Lond., 1838, 8vo. 

Cicero: a Drama. By the Author of Moile’s State 
Trials. Lond., 1847, 8vo. 

I have been told that N. T. Moile was the assumed 
name of a Henry Brace. Is this so? Cc. W.8 


Avutnors or Quotations WANTED.— 

Where do the two following citations from Augustine 
occur !— 

1. “ Nulla omnino res est que seipsam gignat ut sit. 
Et ideo non est credendum, vel dicendum, quod Deus 
genuit se.” 

2. “ Unus ipse erat qui offerebat et quod offerebat.”’ 

8. T. C. 
“ There lies a little lonely isle 
Where dark the salt waves run, 
And Grecian fishers dry their nets 
Against the Eastern sun.” 


“Ye, who would in aught excel, 
Ponder this simple maxim well ; 
A wise man’s censure may appall, 
But a fool's praise is worst of all.” 
MARS DENIQUE. 


Replies. 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY FOR LONDON. 
(5" §. xii. 424.) 

Iam glad that the question of the foundation 
of a London Topographical Society has been 
raised in “N. & Q.,” as it has long been my 
wish to see such a society formed. When I first 
learned, some years ago, that it would be possible 
to purchase Mr. Crace’s splendid collection of 
London maps and views, it at once occurred to me 
that we had here to hand a splendid nucleus for 
such a society. The difficulty was, how to get the 
money, for it is known that the collection was 
valued at 6,000/. or 7,0001., although, with great 
_ spirit, Mr. Crace has sold it to the British 

fuseum for the ridiculously small sum of 3,000I. 
As, however, it is sold, there is no further reason 
for discussing this point. 

A London Topographical Society might take 
one of two forms, either (1) an antiquarian society, 
which could be appropriately called after Stow, 
our great authority on the subject of Old London ; 
or (2) an association on a much wider basis. The 
<bjection to the first of these alternatives is that 





there already exists a London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, which has done, and is doing, 
good work, although it is not large enough to do 
all that is required. I should therefore be strongly 
in favour of the second scheme ; and with all diffi- 
dence I would suggest some of the points that 
such an association might deal with :— 

1. The collection of documentary evidence re- 
specting everything connected with the history of 
London, such as information touching on the 
various buildings, the transcription and arrange- 
ment of the City of London Fire Papers, &c. 

2. The collection of views of places at different 
periods, of maps and plans of districts, and the 
employment of artists to make drawings of houses, 
&c., about to be pulled down in all parts of the 
town. 

3. The collection of topographical and other 
works relating to London. 

4. Some attempt to arrive at an historical theory 
respecting the origin of all London names, many of 
which remain puzzles. 

In a word, the main object of the association 
should be to collect in one focus all materials 
for the history of ancient and modern London, 
and to arrange these in such a way that they 
could be easily consulted. Surely an institution 
of this character, when once founded, would meet 
with plenty of support, both from antiquaries and 
from business men. Every Londoner with a guinea 
in his pocket ought to become a member. 

Allow me to give one instance of the value of 
such an office from a note in Mr. Crace’s catalogue 
of his collection. It is attached to a drawn plan of 
the Pest House at Craven Hill, by C. Jones, in 
1779, and runs as follows: “'The above plan was 
produced by Mr. Crace in the Court of Chancery 
Nov. 3, 1858, and is understood to have virtually 
decided the question of the ownership of the 
Craven Hill property.” 

I hold that such an association as this cannot 
well be founded by the ordinary means adopted in 
forming a publishing society, as an income of a 
few hundreds of pounds would be of little use in 
carrying out the multifarious objects that need to 
be dealt with. It ought to have the support of 
such owners of London property as the Dukes of 
3edford, Portland, and Westminster, of the Lord 
Mayor, of the Metropolitan Members, and of all 
officials connected with the various boroughs 
forming the “ world of London.” 

Probably the objects aimed at would be best 
attained by the calling together of an influential 
public meeting, although the present may not be 
the most opportune time for doing this. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 





A Rervtep Picture sy Hocarrn (5" §. xii. 
441.)—The Earl of Orford, who died Nov. 26, 
1727 (Historical Register, 1727), left his house in 
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Covent Garden to Thomas Archer, created Baron 
Archer in 1747 (Collins’s Peerage, 1741, i. 114), 
who married his great-niece, Miss Catherine 
Tipping, one of the two co-heiresses of Sir Thomas 
Tipping, Bart., of Wheatfield, Oxon. Lady Tip- 
ping, her mother, was Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Cheek, Esq., of Pirgo, Essex ; and on her death, 
in 1727, the mansion and estate of Pirgo came to 
Catherine (Lady Archer), her younger daughter. 
Mrs. Cheek ‘was Letitia, sister, and eventually 
heiress, of Edward Russell, Earl of Orford. 

The latest date of Lord Archer's residing in 
Covent Garden, as given in the Court and City 
Calendar, is 1758. After this he appears to have 
moved to Grosvenor Square. Lord Archer's son 
Andrew, the second and last baron, married in 
1761 Sarah, daughter of James West, Esq., M.P. 
for St. Albans, and President of the Royal Society 
1768 to 1772, who lived in Lord Archer’s house 
in Covent Garden, and had his fine library there, 
which was sold there after his death, in 1773, by 
Messrs. Langford. 

The Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in 
1732, was the Rev. Charles Tough, of St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge, who died June 21, 1754, and 
the living was at once given by the patron, the 
Duke of Bedford, to the Rev. James Tattersall. 
This was an electioneering exchange, Mr. Tatter- 
sall’s elder brother being the owner of one half of 
the borough of Gatton, which, for the election of 
Thomas Brand, Esq., in 1754, he made over to 
the duke in exchange for the presentation in 
favour of his brother. Mr. Tattersall only held 
the living till December following, when he ex- 
changed it for a better one, also in the gift of the 
Duke of Bedford, that of Streatham, and Dr. 
Craddock was presented to St. Paul’s, On the 
promotion of Dr. Craddock two years later, an 
arrangement was made for Mr. Tattersall again to 
hold the living of St. Paul’s in conjunction with 
Streatham, which he did till his death in 1784. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


The date when Lord Archer came into possession 
of the house in Covent Garden is settled by the fol- 
lowing extract from Collins’s Peerage, vol. i. p. 284: 

“He owe Ruseell, Earl of Orford | dying Novem- 
ber 26, 1727, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, left his 
house in Covent Garden, London, to Thomas Archer 
Lord Archer, and his fine seat at Chippenham, in the 
county of Cambridge, to his niece Anne, widow of Sir 
Thomas Tipping.” 

The Earl of Orford’s sister Letitia married 
Thomas Cheek, Esq. ; their daughter Anne mar- 
ried Sir Thomas Tipping, Bart.; their second 
daughter (co-heiress with Letitia, Lady Sandys) 
was Catherine, who married Thomas Archer, Lord 
Archer. This is the Lady Archer whose portrait 
is in the above picture, grand-niece of the original 
owner of the house. Henry Graves, 

6, Pall Mall. 





“Posy "=a Since Fiower (5" §. xii. 188, 
289, 329, 350, 378.)—Since sending my former 
note I have met with a capital instance of the use 
of the word, several years earlier than any yet 
given, and it is the more valuable because the 
translator explains what he means by it :— 


** A certain persone had written vpon the dore of his 
house, this hyghe triumphaunt title or poysee: The sonne 
of Jupiter Callimicus, Hercules, in this house hath his 
habitation, no euill thing therefore motte there entre 
into this place. Diogenes by this inscription espiyng the 
folly of the feloe, said : When the stede is already stolen, 
shutte the stable dore, or when Iam dead make mea 
caudle. 

“ Noting that it was ouer late to saye, God saue the 
house from all misfortunes, or misauentures nowe that 
soch a lewde feloe was already entred to dwell in it,”— 
N. Udall’s translation of the Apophthegmes of Erasmus, 
1542, p. 130 of the reprint. 

The same tale is told earlier in the book, with 
this explanation :— 

“The Ennuch had set vp that title as a poysee, or a 
woorde of good lucke, that no misaduenture might light 
on the house.”—Jdem., p. 107. 

“ Who now a posie pins not in his cap? 

And not a garland baldrick-wise doth wear? 

Some, of such flowers as to his hand doth hap; 

Others, such as a secret meaning bear : 

He from his lass him lavender hath sent, 

Shewing her love, and doth requital crave, 

Him rosemary his sweet-heart, whose intent 

Is that he her should in remembrance have. 

Roses, his youth and strong desire express ; 

Her sage, doth shew his sov'reignty in all; 

The July-flower declares his gentleness ; 

Thyme, truth ; the pansie, heart’s-ease maidens call 

In cotes such simples, simply in request, 

Wherewith proud courts in greatness scorn to mell, 

For country toys become the country best 

And please poor shepherds, and become them well. 

When the new-wash’d flock from the river's side, 

Coming as white as January’s snow, 

The ram with nosegays bears his horns in pride, 

And no less brave the bell-wether doth go.” 

Drayton's Ninth Eclogue (1748), p. 436. 

The above was written while Shakespeare was 
living, and goes a good way to prove that there 
was then no difference between “posy” and “nose- 
gay.” The flowers composing the posy mentioned 
above are mostly the same as those given by 
Clement Robinson, in 1584, in what he calls “A 
Nosegaie alvvaies sweet, for Louers to send for 
Tokens, of loue, at Newyeres tide, or for fairings, 
as they in their minds shall be disposed to write.” 
See Arber’s reprint of the Handful of Pleasant 
Delights, p. 3. R. R. 

Boston. 


Edward Bassett, of Fledbrough, in the county 
of Nottingham, Esq., by his will, dated March 2, 
1579, 22 Eliz., set out in his Inq. p. m., 22 Eliz. 
pars 2, No. 51, after disposing of his estates and 
giving various legacies, orders that his “ executors 
shall bestowe on my Lady Clinton one Ring & 
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Gold ennamiled Black to the value of six shillings 
eight pence with this posye, ‘Mortis Edwardi 
Bassett, memento.’” He gives rings of gold to the 
like value to Lord Willoughby, Sir Gervis Clifton, 
and various other persons, “all which rings he 
willed to have the same posie as above mentioned.” 

Gero, FREETH. 

Duborth, St. Austell. 


Twenty-five years ago, when I was lodging in 
a Staffordshire village, my old landlady plucked 
a rose from her garden on my first Sunday morn- 
ing, when I was setting out to church, and said, 
“Let me put a posy in your bosom, sir,”—in- 
forming me that my predecessor (the curate) 
always had gone to church with a posy in his 
bosom. He belonged to one of the most famous 
families in England, and had just left for a rectory, 
after marrying the squire’s eldest daughter. I 
therefore deemed his example to be worthy of all 
imitation, and allowed the old woman to pin a 
flower in my “ bosom,” é.¢. the button-hole of my 
coat, each Sunday when I set out to church. 
Thus, in my own experience, “ posy” was a single 
flower. The country custom of wearing flowers at 
church is very general, and I occasionally see them 
carried in the hand by girls. 

CurupBert Bebe. 


“Locxstey Hari” (5" §. xii. 308.)—It has 
been noticed that Chaucer paraphrases Dante in 
Troylus and Cryseyde, but perhaps it is not so 
generally known that Chaucer’s contemporary Lyd- 
gate has a similar passage :— 

“ For thilke sorow surmounteth euery sorow 
which next followeth after felicitie, 
no woe more greuous at euen ne at morow 
As is in dede sodayn aduersitie, 
which cometh vnwarely after prosperitie : 
Nor nothing may more heartes disauaiice 
than of olde ioy newe remembraunce.” 

Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, bk. i, f. 2, Tottel, 1550 (?). 
Both Troylus and Cryseyde and The Fall of 
Princes are founded upon Italian originals. Most 
likely Tennyson had noticed this sentiment in both 
Dante and Chaucer, as well as in many other poets, 
for it is common even to triteness. He alludes to 
it as a well-known truth. I am able just now to 
remember the following :— 

“ For hard mishaps that happens unto such 

Whose wretched state erst never fell no change, 

Agrieve them not in any part so much 

As their distress : to whom it is so strange 

That all their lives, nay, passed pleasures range, 

Their sudden woe, that aye wield wealth at will, 
Algates their hearts more piercingly must tbrill.” 
“Complaint of Duke of Buckingham,”’ Sackville’s 
Poetical Works (J. R. Smith, 1859), p. 160. 
“Thy pleasures past haue wrought thy wo, without re- 


If — hadst neuer felt no ioy, thy smart had bene the 
esse.” 


Surrey's Poems, in Tottel’s Miscellany, Arber’s 


“*O brittle ioye, O slidyng blisse, 

O fraile pleasure, O welth vnstable : 

Who feles thee most, he shall not misse 

At length to be made miserable. 
For all must end as doth my blisse : 

There is none other certaintie. 

And at the end the worst is his, 

That most hath knowen prosperitie. 
For he that neuer blisse assaied, 

May well away with wretchednesse : 

But he shall finde that hath it sayd, 

A paine to part from pleasantnesse : 
As I doe now, for er I knew 

What pleasure was : I felt no griefe, 

Like vnto this, and it is true 

That blisse hath brought me all this mischiefe.” 
Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557, Arber’s rp., p, 150. 


“ For as the striken Deare, that seeth his fellowes feede, 
Amid the lustie heard (vnhurt) & feeles himselfe to 
bleede. 


Euen so I finde by proofe, that pleasure dubleth payne 

Unto a wretched wounded hart, which doth in woe re- 
maine.” 

Gascoigne’s Works, vol. i. p. 45, Hazlitt’s “ Roxb. Lib.” 


“ Whoso hath in the lap of soft delight 
Been long time luld, and fedde with pleasures sweet, 
Fearelesse through his owne fault or Fortunes spight, 
To tumble into sorrow and regreet, 
If chance him fall into calamitie, 
Finds greater burthen of his miserie. 
Spenser, 1611, Teares of the Muses, “ Terpsichore.” 
I am not so well read in the modern poets as in 
the old, but there is an echo of it in Coleridge :— 
“ Thy life that arrogated such a height 
To end in such a nothing! To be nothing 
When one was always nothing, is an evil, 
But to become a nothing, having been 
Coleridge’s Poetical Works (Pickering, 1876), 
vol. iii, p. 216. 
Tennyson has been a careful reader of Coleridge. 


R. R. 


” 





The resemblance of Tennyson’s line to a passage 
in Chaucer was commented on by Mr. Sala in 
the Illustrated London News, on the 20th of last 
September. I at once informed him that it was 
pointed out by Dr. Morris, in 1868, that both 
Chaucer and Dante alike copied from Boethius, 
De Consolatione Philosophie, lib. ii. prose 4: 
“Sed hoc est, quod recolentem me vehementius 
coquit. Nam in omni adversitate fortune infeli- 
cissimum genus est infortunii, fuisse felicem.” 
Chaucer’s prose translation of this may be seen in 
Dr. Morris’s edition of Chaucer’s translation of 
Boethius, p. 39: “For inalle aduersitees of fortune 
the most vnsely kynde of contrarious fortune 
is to han ben weleful.” The same passage is to 
be found in King A!lfred’s translation of Boethius 
also. He says: “ Thet is sed meste unszelth on 
this andweardan life, thet mon wrest weorthe 
geseelig, and sfter tham ungeszelig.” 

Watrer W. SxKear. 


Tatron Famity (5" S. xii. 188.)—Beyond the 





reprint, p. 17. 


statement that General Tatton was a Cheshire man 
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I can find no account of the particular family he 
belonged to. He entered the army in 1687 as an 
ensign in Cornwallis’s regiment of foot, and was 
resent at the siege of Namur. In 1702 he was 
Sccuend-cclenel of Marlborough’s regiment (the 
24th), and was employed in the Quartermaster- 
General's department. He was better acquainted 
with Germany than any man in the army, and 
Marlborough confided to him the details of his 
celebrated march from Flanders to the Danube in 
1704. In 1707 he exchanged with Colonel Gilbert 
Primrose to the majority of the 1st Foot Guards, 
and was lieutenant-colonel of that regiment in 1726. 
He became a major-general, colonel of the 3rd 
Buffs, and Governor of Tilbury Fort. He died, 
1737. Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


Joun Arsutunot, Esq. (5 §. xii. 347), of 
Rockfleet Castle, co. Mayo, Ireland, son of George 
Arbuthnot, who held a commission in Queen 
Anne’s Guards, and descended from an ancient 
Scottish family, was the father of the Right 
Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, P.C., and of the Bishop 
of Killaloe, as also of Lieut.-Generals Sir Robert 
and Sir Thomas Arbuthnot. He married the only 
daughter of John Stone, Esq., a London banker, 
son of a banker in Winchester and brother of 
George Stone, Abp. of Armagh from 1747 to 
1764. This primate bore the appellation of “ the 
beauty of holiness” on account of the handsome- 
ness of his person, and was “a man of unbounded 
ambition,” a strenuous maintainer of the English 
in opposition to the Irish interest, and far more 
a statesman than an ecclesiastic, according to 
Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland, who also 
records that “no memorial of his episcopal vigi- 
lance or his literary talents is said to exist,” while 
affecting to be a second Wolsey in the state! (ii. 
600-4). 

For obituary notices of Charles, Robert, and 
Thomas Arbuthnot reference can be made to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1849, Oct., 1850, 
and July, 1853, while the following brief account 
of the Bp. of Killaloe may perhaps be acceptable. 
The Right Rev. Alexander Arbuthnot, D.D., was 
born in 1769, being either second or third son of 
John Arbuthnot and —— Stone, above mentioned ; 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
graduated as B.A. 1792, and M.A. 1801, during 
the spring commencements or Comitia Verna. 
Was ordained deacon in 1793, and priest, Nov. 2, 
1794, at Limerick. Appointed Vicar of Annagh- 
down and Killascobe, in the diocese of Tuam, in 
1801, proceeding M.A.; and Rector of Crossboyne 
and Kilcoleman, in the same diocese, in 1808 ; 
Archdeacon of Aghadoe, 1809 (collated Dec. 1, and 
installed Dec. 9); Dean of Cloyne, 1816 (pre- 
sented Feb. 22, and instituted July 27), and raised 
to the episcopate in 1823. Nominated Bp. of the 
united dioceses of Killaloe and Kilfenora by letters 








patent of March 21, and consecrated, in Tuam 
Cathedral, on Sunday, May 11 following, by the 
Abp. of Tuam (Trench), assisted by the Bps. of 
Kilmore (Beresford) and Elphin (Leslie). He died 
of apoplexy at his palace, Clansford, near Killaloe, 
on Jan. 9, 1828, in the sixtieth year of his age and 
fifth of his episcopate, his remains being interred 
in the churchyard of the cathedral of Killaloe, 
“ attended by a vast concourse of persons.” A plain 
tombstone is placed over his grave, and a tablet, 
containing a short commemorative inscription to 
his memory, was erected within the church by the 
clergy of the diocese. His character is thus de- 
scribed by a contemporary authority :— 

“In Dr. Arbuthnot the clergy of his diocese will have 
to regret a generous and impartial patron and a kind 
protector; the numerous poor of his neighbourhood 
a benefactor, an advocate, and a friend. Ever anxious 
to promote the interests of religion and secure the com- 
forts of his clergy, the number of churches and glebe- 
houses was increased by his exertion. A constant re- 
sident in his diocese, his attention was never diverted 
from the high and important charge confided to his care, 
and the humble and deserving curate had not to complain 
of neglect or discouragement from this exemplary pre- 
late. A perfect gentleman, to every class of persons his 
manners were courteous and affable, while his deport- 
ment was ever consistent with the dignity of his station.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb., 1528, pp. 178-9. 

The authorities consulted for the above are Todd’s 

Catalogue of Graduates, Dublin University, 1591- 

1868 (p. 11); Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernice 

(vol. i. pp. 313, 454, 474) ; with a few additional 

sources of information, which, it is hoped, will be 

of use to Mr. C. Lister Kare. A. 5. A. 
Kincardine, Richmond, Surrey. 


‘ 


“ AppiE-cart” (5™ §. xii. 309.)—This is cer- 
tainly not a local word peculiar to Lincolnshire. 
It is a general and common slang term. Grose 
(Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, ed. 1788) ex- 
plains “ Down with his apple-cart” as equivalent 
to “* Knock him down.” It is simply a cant word, 
known and understood by the class who use it, 
like “ potato-trap,” “ bread-basket,” “ bellows,” 
“blue plumb,” and many others. When two men 
were quarrelling, and a friend of one came to him 
saying, “I will upset his apple-cart,” it conveyed, 
as it were in an unknown tongue, if the enemy was 
not acquainted with slang, the information, “ Whilst 
you are parleying I will knock him down.” When 
one of these slang words becomes known to every 
one half its value is lost, and it goes out of fashion. 
At the present time to “ upset an apple-cart ” does 
not generally mean to knock a man down, but 
rather to prevent him from doing what he wants to 
do by the upsetting, as it were, of an imaginary 
apple-cart. Epwarp So.ty. 


Brogden did well in claiming this as a Lincoln- 
shire word,'as he had no doubt heard it there. 
But it is more general. I used to hear it in Kent 
in my earliest days. If a child falls down you first 
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inquire if he is much hurt. If heis merely alittle 
frightened you say, “Well, never mind, then ; 
you ’ve only upset your apple-cart and spilt all the 
gooseberries.” The child perhaps laughs at the 
very venerable joke, and all is well again. 

I think the expression is purely jocular, as in 
the case of “ bread-basket,” similarly used to ex- 
press the body. The body, regarded as a food- 
carrying machine, is at one time a bread-basket, at 
another an apple-cart, and so on. It is like ex- 
pressing growth by the eating of more pudding. 

Watter W. SKEart. 


It matters very little what Brogden says. He 
was a young man, with no particular fitness for 
writing either on provincialisms or anything else. 
It may occasionally be used in the sense he says it 
is, but not generally. To “upset your apple-cart ” 
or “ the old woman’s apple-cart” is here a common 
saying, meaning to thwart, to disarrange, to over- 
throw, to put all in such confusion as would be an 
old woman’s apple-cart upset in the market. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


My impression (founded on expressions used) is 
that it refers rather to the abdomen or trunk gene- 
rally. As the cart contains apples, so it, drawn by 
the two legs, cuntains provisions. Possibly there 
may also be a sub-reference to Eve’s apple and its 
consequences. It is, I believe, London slang as 
well as ¢ usu Lincolniense. B. N. 


Halliwell states it is a Northamptonshire word, 
and explains “ Down with his apple-cart” to mean 
“Knock or throw him down.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


“Pick ”"=Vomir (5 S. xii. 309.)—I can prove 
that pick was the original form of the verb to pitch, 
#.¢.to throw. Shakespeare has it in Coriolanus. 
To vomit is expressed sometimes by “ to throw up,” 
hence it may also be expressed by “to pick up,” or 
simply by “to pick.” The intransitive use is due 
to ellipsis ; we commonly say “to throw it up.” 
There is ellipsis of it and suppression of up, and I 
think that is all. Watrter W. SKEart. 

Cambridge. 


The nearest relative to this word, and probably 
its source, is the W. pic-io, to cast, to throw. The 
verb “to cast” was formerly used by all classes in 
the sense of vomiting, and is still found in our dia- 
lects with this meaning. J. D. 

Belsize Square. 


Pick, I should say, simply equals puke, a good 
old English word, though now, like two or three 
other monosyllables of the same class, considered 
anutterable. 

“There ’s not a sea the passenger e’er pukes in 
Throws up more dangerous billows than the Euxine.” 
Don Juan, 





The subject reminds me of a question I once 
heard discussed without any result: When and 
how did the words sick and sickness become con- 
fined to this particular ailment? We seldom hear 
them used now in their old wider sense : ill and 
illness are the only words now used at present. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Is this word anything more or less than a pro- 
vincial form of puke, which, according to Johnson, 
is “of uncertain derivation,” and, according to 
Webster, is “allied to Ger. spucken, to spit”? 
For pick see Halliwell. Wm. PEeNGELLY. 

Torquay. 

In the Manley and Corringham glossary pick 
up has the same meaning. I fancy the word must 
be cognate with the Shaksperian puke (“The 
infant mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms”). 
If so, it appears to be connected with the German 
words spucken, speien. See Fick’s Indo-Germanic 
Dict., vii. 355 (root spivan). A. L, Maruew. 

Oxford. 

Is it not merely a variant, both in form and 
meaning, of the old word peak, to be meagre or 
sickly ?— 

“ Shall he dwindle, peake, and pine?” 
Mach, i. 3, 23. 


a. mt 
Tar Four or Crvss (5% S. xii. 426.)—The bad 
character given to the four of clubs is not confined 
to Worcestershire. In London I have always heard 
the four of clubs called the “ devil’s bedpost,” and 
also that it is the worst turn-up one could have. 
There are two other superstitions regarding clubs : 
(1) that they always go round three deals ; (2) that 
if you turn up the knave you are sure to have all 
four honours between yourself and partner. I need 
not say that in practice neither of these rules is 

without an exception. J.C. J. 


“Tae Four Sons or Aymon” (5 §S. xii. 349.) 
—If Mr. Fraser wishes to read the history of 
these worthies I will with pleasure, if he will send 
me his address, lend him a French book containing 
an account of their adventures. The book is old, 
but not in black letter. Horace WALKER. 

South Lodge, Prince's Park, Liverpool. 


“No creat sHakes” (5@ §. xii. 369.)—Your 
correspondent will find the following in Dr. Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, under the above 
head :— 

“ Nothing extraordinary, no such mighty privilege or 
bargain. The shake is the common, or stubble, which 
poor men were by law empowered to use for their hogs, 
sheep, or cattle, between harvest and seedtime, hence 
a privilege. It is quite a mistake to derive the word 
from the French chaque or Persian shuck (a thing).” 
The words are used by Mr. Carlyle in his Crom- 
well’s Letters, vol. ii., note on Letter cvii. : “ Will 
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Douglas, no great shakes at metre, did write these 
lines, ‘ Cromwell is dead and risen,’ &c.” 
F. B. M. 


Coat or Arms (5% §. xii. 369.)—Checky or 
and azure, a fess gules, fretty argent, is borne by 
Chenies, or Cheney, of Norfolk. Be Ee 


“You know” (5"S,. xii. 406.)—I am “ quite 
too delighted” (another modern phrase, though I 
think it occurs in Cecilia) to find myself called 
upon by HeRMENTRUDE as an ally in any the 
smallest enterprise of hers ; and ’tis very true that 
“You know” and “Don’t you know” are often 
Aggravating, or a‘ best Superfluous. Still, we 
should exercise cautiously the very slight control 
that any one can exercise over the modes of speech 
which may be common in our time. “ Damns 
have had their day,” happily; and we are not 
any longer full of strange oaths, even though 
we may be bearded like the pard. But if we 
succeed in driving out the weak and beggarly 
elements of current discourse, Nature may revenge 
herself by a return to the old practice, as she has 
done in those parts of America where the air is 
said to be “ blue with cusses.” There is doubtless 
a psychological reason for even the most trivial 
expression. A man desires to place himself en 
rapport with his interlocutor, to please or conciliate 
him ; and from some such half-conscious motive 
he says “ You know” or “Of course” even when 
the words are irrelevant. Then comes Habit, with 
her chains, and he says it still oftener and less 
appropriately. Habit? Yes, and convenience too; 
for with the cultivated as well as the uncultivated 
it is found extremely convenient to have some 
facile word or phrase in the mind, which will come 
without thought to the lips, and round off a sen- 
tence in no time. Such pet phrases form a part of 
the stock in trade of many a character in novels 
and on the stage ; and in real life, too, they often 
come to be parcel of a man’s idiosyncrasy, or to 
seem so to his neighbours. Women, with their 
softer fibre and their sweeter natures, are generally 
content to use in common the airy nothings of the 
moment ; to say (as they do just now), “ Are you 
intense ?” or to stand by the perennial adjective 
“ nice,” and the immemorial “Oh.” But if Her- 
MENTRUDE considers her masculine acquaintance 
she will probably find that most of them have 
some special “ note” in phraseology, corresponding 
to the “ You know” or “ Of course” of those who 
are merely commonplace. 

I know an able man, and of some mark, who 
always begins his assertions with the words “ Really 
and truly.” I know another man whose com- 


isons invariably start with “Soto speak.” I 
wa third man, who regularly informs us that 
so-and-so cannot be done “in any shape or way.” 
I know a fourth—but three are enough; for a 
whole volume might be written on “ Favourite 








Phrases, and their Ethical Relation to the Person 
using them and the Generation in which they 
prevail.” A. J. M. 


I am glad to see Hermentrupe’s attack on 
“You know,” a mode of speech, not only 
superfluous and aggravating, but in many cases 
contradictory. For instance, you are told some- 
thing which it is impossible you could be aware of, 
and the information is followed up by the usual 
“You know.” Witiiam WickHaAM, 


Marryat, in his Pacha of many Tales, has an 
amusing story connected with the use of “ I know,” 
in which the repetition of this conventional phrase 
cost the speaker his head. I remember many 
years ago in the Mediterranean that sailors used 
to be called “ Jack Savez” and “John I say” by 
foreigners, from their frequent use of these ex- 
pletives. Freperick Mant. 


“Trampers ” (5" §. xii. 386.)—The speakers at 
the Oxford Diocesan Conference can, at any rate, 
claim Johnson’s Dictionary (ed. of 1826) in defence 
of their “clipping,” for I find there: “ Tramp, 
tramper, n. s., a stroller ; one who travels on foot ; 


a beggar (Graves).” a. Se Ee 


Parker Famity, Starr. anp Sarop (5 S. xii. 
329.)—X. Y. Z. will find pedigrees of the Parker 
family in the following works :—John Ward's 
Borough of Stoke-wpon-Trent, &c., Parker of 
Parkhall, p. 561. Visitation of Staffordshire, 
1663-4, printed (privately) by Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps, Bart., Parker of Wedgebury, p. 8; Parker of 
Audley, p. 8. John Sleigh’s History of Leek, 
Bateman, Parker, and Levinge, folding at p. 108. 
Also the History of the Landed Gentry, by Sir 
J. B. Burke, &c. Juxtes OC. H. Perit. 


Brack Sramps (5 §. xii. 389.)—I am under 
the impression that Hermentrupe will find, by 
searching either vol. iv. or v. of the Stamp 
Collector's Magazine, 1866-7, that the value of the 
black penny stamp to collectors then was between 
twenty and forty shillings. ANDREW Brrvye. 

Bray, Ireland. 


Tae Marriace Rive (5 S. xii. 407.)—In the 
ancient marriage services in the Church of England, 
as still in the churches in external communion with 
Rome, the direction is to place the ring first on the 
thumb, “In the name of the Father,” then on the 
fore-finger, “and of the Son,” then on the third, 
“and of the Holy Ghost,” and lastly on the fourth, 
where it is left with the word “Amen” (see Blunt’s 
Annot. B. of C. Prayer). There was no need for 
the medieval explanation about the vein, which 
would, “of course,” apply equally to _ other 
finger. J. TF 

Bp. Hatfield’s Ball, Durham. 
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“Print” and “ Printine” (5® §. xii. 347.)— 
May I be allowed to note a curiosity in connexion 
with this subject? For more than twenty years it 
was my pleasurable duty to edit a Liberal news- 
paper in a Tory county, and I always observed that 
when my Conservative contemporaries took any 
notice of my paper they called it a “ Radical 
print.” The satire supposed to be conveyed by 
the term is so thickly veiled that your readers may 
be pardoned if they do not see it. I never could. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Visitation Books, &c. (5 §. xii. 347.)—The 
original Visitation Book for Northumberland, 1615, 
is at the College of Arms, Vincent MS. 149. That 
of Lincoln, 1562, is probably in private hands, if 
not positively lost, and, if so, probably destroyed 
by the fire of 1666. From Mr. Sims’s Manual for 
the Genealogist I cannot see that there was a Visi- 
tation for Gloucestershire in 1683, as there is 
nothing mentioned there further than 1623. Per- 
haps this is the one meant by Nora Bene. 

Jutes C, H. Perit. 

56, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 


PoRTRAITS SAID TO BE BY FaiTHorve (5® §. 
xii. 287.)—In a catalogue of engraved portraits I 
note the following :—“ Orange (Mary, Princess of) : 
‘The most excellent and High Borne Princesse, 
Mary, Princesse of Orange, etc.’ ‘ Are to be sould 
by Robt. Peake at his shopp neare Holborne Con- 
duitt.’” Also : Charles L., small folio; Hamilton, 
James, third Marquis of, “ Are to be sould,” &c., 
us. ; Littleton, Sir Edward, 9in. by 7$in. All 
engraved by Faithorne. F, A. Buaypgs. 

The Lodge, Hockliffe, Leighton Buzzard. 


Sir Epwis Lanpseer (5" §. xii. 383, 414, 435.) 
—At a dinner party one night I sat next to the 
late Mr. Charles Landseer, who told us, among 
other things, that his brother Sir Edwin was once 
looking at his own pictures in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and, seeing some dust on one of 
them, leaned over the barrier and wiped it off with 
his handkerchief. Instantly the policeman on 
duty was upon him. “ What are you a-doing of,” 
said the force, “a-touching that there picture ?” 
“Why,” answered Sir Edwin, smiling, “ I’ve often 
touched it before!” “ Have you, though?” cried 
the indignant peeler ; “then more shame for yer !— 
you come along wi’ me!” And he walked off the 
unresisting painter to the officers of the Museum, 
who, of course, recognized the culprit and condoned 
his offence. A. J. M. 


Henry Nucent Bett (5" S. xii. 69, 234, 278.) 
—W. F. C. asks whether the Earl of Huntingdon 
succeeded in winning the Hastings estates from 
the Marquis of Hastings. A few years ago I had 
before me an abstract of title to these estates, and 


Earl of Huntingdon, who died in 1789; was seised 
in fee of the estates, and left them by his will to 
his nephew Francis, Lord Rawdon, afterwards 
Earl of Moira and Marquis of Hastings, in tail 
male. At any rate, if he did not leave the whole, 
the rest devolved upon his sister and heiress at law 
Elizabeth, Countess of Moira. In 1804 Francis, 
then Earl of Moira, married for his third wife 
Flora Mure, Countess of Loudoun, and the estates 
were brought into settlement ; so that I believe 
Hans Francis, eleventh Earl of Huntingdon, who, 
by Mr. Bell’s exertions, recovered the title, did 
not get any part of the estates. Mr. Bell wrote a 
letter—preserved, I think, in his Huntingdon 
Peerage—demanding possession of the estates, but 
he must have been woefully disappointed when he 
found they had passed away from the title, and 
were legally vested in the Earl of Moira’s family. 
W. G. Dz. F. 
28, Pembroke Street, Oxford, 


Whether any actual attempt was ever made 
by the Earl of Huntingdon to win the Leicester- 
shire property of the family from the Marquis of 
Hastings I cannot say, but, if so, it clearly never 
succeeded. Castle Donnington was the seat of 
the late marquis until sold by him some short time 
before his death in 1868. Henry Nugent Bell’s 
younger brother was, I believe, the late General 
Sir George Bell, K.C.B., who died so recently as 
1877. W. Dz. Pix. 


I have a very nice copy of the Huntingdon 
Peerage, which I obtained from Messrs. Reeves & 
Turner, booksellers, in the Strand. For many 
months this book was advertised in their monthly 
catalogue amongst their “ cheap remainders.” The 
copy I have was uncut when I purchased > 


St, Budeaux. 


Tue Otp Hunpreptra Psaum (5™ §. xii. 289, 
418.)—To the question asked relative to the Old 
Hundredth Psalm, viz., whether the third line of 
the first verse as usually printed, “ Him serve with 
fear,” is correct, and suggesting, without any 
ground or justification as it seems to me, an altera- 
tion in such a manner as to throw some doubt upon 
the genuineness of the usually accepted and printed 
version, Iam able to give a very decided answer, 
for I have in my possession a copy of the first 
printed edition of the 

“Psalmes of David in English metre by Thomas 
Sterneholde and others: conferred with the Ebrue, and 
in certein places corrected (as the sense of the Prophet 
required) and the Note ioyned withall,” &c. ‘Newly set 
fourth and allowed according to the Order in the Queene’s 
Maiesties Iniunctions. 1560.” 

“Tmprinted at London by John Day, dwelling over 
Aldersgate,” and the colophon is, “ Imprinted at 
London by John Day dwelling over Aldersgate 
beneath St. Martins. These bokes are to be sold 





I think I am right in stating that Francis, tenth 
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at his shop under the Gate. 1561,” The first verse 
runs thus :— 
“ Al people y* on Earth do dwel 
Sing to y* lord with chereful voice, 
Him serve w’ fear, his praise forth tel, 
Come ye before him and rejoice.” 

The Psalms are set to music, and the old original 
Psalm tunes of that day, with the stave of five 
lines and notes of that period, are given with many 
of the Psalms. This is a most curious and interest- 
ing book, and may possibly be unique. I should 
be glad to know where any other copy exists, for Mr. 
Winter Jones, late Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, informed me that there was no 
copy in the Museum Library, and that it was un- 
known to Cotton, Lowndes, and Lea Wilson. 
After the title-page, of which I have only given 
extracts, it opens with a short “Introduction to 
the Science of Musick, for suche as are desirous to 
have the knowledge therof for the singing of these 
Psalmes,” wherein are explained the notes, gamut, 
scales, and mode of writing music, with the forms 
and qualities of all the notes. The stave is of five 
lines, and the heads of the notes are lozenge-shaped 
and open. There are no initials to the Hundredth 
Psalm, but some of the Psalms are marked “ Th. 
Stern.” and others “Jo. Hop.,” and there are other 
initials to some of the other Psalms. 

Ocravius Moreay. 

The Friars, Newport, Mon. 


Drovent ix Scornanp (5 §. xii. 86, 118, 
438.)—Mnr. Jonas is rather severe upon me, and, 
he will forgive me for saying it, hardly with suffi- 
cient reason. If I have made a “most extra- 
ordinary blunder,” at all events I have my autho- 
rity to fall back upon, and that authority is the 
present Provost of Paisley (Mr. MacKean), a 
gentleman, one would think, well acquainted with 
Paisley and its neighbourhood. But let us see 
how the matter stands. On July 13 last I received 
a letter from my friend, containing the extract 
which has called forth the criticisms of J. C. M. 
and Mr. Jonas. This extract appeared ante, p. 86, 
and with it an editorial note referring to the “ public 
notice” sent at the same time. That public notice 
contains sufficient evidence, I think, to warrant 
the general expressions made use of by my friend. 
Should your correspondents, however, still hold to 
the contrary, the Provost of Paisley will, I have 
no doubt, take up the gage. F. D. 

Nottingham. 


Krixe Jouy as Eart or Moreton (5 §, xii. 
387.)—Prince John was married, knighted, and 
made Earl of Gloucester on March 31, 1185, by 
his father. He was made Earl of Mortaigne in 


Normandy by his brother Richard in 118% This 
moust have been after Richard was acknowledged 
Duke of Normandy, August 13 in the above year. 
We have in Bristol a charter granted to the bur- 








gesses not later than 1189 (as shown by the wit- 
nesses’ names) by John Earl of Mortaigne. It is 
in excellent preservation, and from the feudal 
relation between the burgesses and John as Lord 
of the honour of Gloster, as well as from its 
liberal concessions, is both interesting and, I 
believe, unique. J. F. Nicnouts, 7.8.A, 


Tae Best Mopern Wraitine Inx (5" §. xii, 
268, 280, 396, 437.)—When a boy I was “ curious 
in ink,” and my curiosity is still unabated. I have 
seldom seen a new ink advertised without giving 
it a trial and finding it no better than the old, 
About forty years ago I became acquainted with 
Stephens’s blue black, which I have used con- 
stantly, though not exclusively. Up to that time 
I found none so good as Walkden’s ; but like all 
inks which are black when used it thickened in 
the inkstand and in the bottle in three or four 
days after it was opened. Diluted with Scott’s 
liquid blue it flowed easily but lost some of its 
blackness. In 1842 I began to write on the fly- 
leaf of my diary with every ink which I used, its 
name and the date. I have carefully examined 
my specimens for every year till 1862. Very few 
have faded. Hyde’s, Mordan’s Abroticon, and the 
ink made with Perry’s powder, are about the 
blackest, but all were defective in fluidity except 
Stephens’s and Webster's Manganese. I did not 
find much difference between the last two ; the 
writing of each was pale at first, but soon became 
and continued a good black. I do not mention 
the failures, as improvements have probably been 
made since 1862. Such must have occurred at the 
British Museum, as Mr. RieGav approves the ink, 
I have not been there lately, but a few years ago 
my experience was like HERMeNTRUDE’s ; a more 
detestable fluid_I never tried to use, and I was 
driven to make my extracts with a pencil. The 
Dichroic ink retains its fluidity, has colour 
enough when used, and becomes black, but dries 
slowly, and, even after being pressed with blotting 
paper, marks the opposite page. I have only five 
years’ experience, so cannot judge of its durability. 

Inkstands do not vary so much as inks. Berry's 
screw is the best which I know for travelling, 
though in use the top must be taken off. It was 
introduced about 1832, and I have one for which 
I then paid twelve shillings. For the table I prefer 
Perry’s gravitating. It is not easily upset, and, 
when turned back, keeps out dust but not air. 
For Stephens’s, Webster's, and the Dichroic, 
nothing can be better. There is a fashion in ink- 


stands. I believe neither of these is made now 
unless to order. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


I am disappointed to find that one of your cor- 
respondents has condemned, and that none have 
said a good word for, Field’s chemical non-corrosive 
ink. After using it some years I find it possesses 
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all the qualities which the maker claims for it. It 
flows easily, does not corrode or clog the pen, even 
if not wiped off, and dries a fine black, which, as 
far as I have tested it, is very durable. 
H. C., DeLevinene. 
Woodbridge Grammar Schoo!. 


Tae Bristiocrapny or THE LITERATURE CON- 
NECTED WITH Pore AND HIS QuARRELS (5" §. xii. 
6, 36, 71, 89, 110, 158, 192, 257, 335, 415.)—I 
send a description of a pamphlet which should 
have been included in the list given ante, p. 71, 
as it refers to Pope’s quarrel with Lord Hervey :— 

$2. A Most Proper Reply to the Nobleman’s Epistle 
to a Doctor of Divinity. To which is added Horace 
versus Fannius; or, a Case in Poinct, as Reported by 
Ben Jonson. And The Belle-Man of St. James's Verses. 
London Printed: sold by J. Huggonson, near Serjeants- 
Inn, in Chancery-Lane, 1734. Price 6d¢.—Title-page, 
Letter, p. 5-20; Horace versus Fannius, 21-26; The 
Belle-Man’s Verses, pp. 27-30. 

The piece originally appeared in the Grub Street 
Journal of Dec. 6, 1733. It is adapted from the 
arraignment scene in Jonson’s Poetaster, with 
some slight alterations. Pope reprinted it in the 
pamphlet described above, with a prefatory letter 
supposed to be written from Dr. Sherwin to Lord 
Hervey, and at the end inserted the “ Belle-Man’s 
Verses.” F. G. 


MS. Hist. or Fermanacu Co, (5S. xi. 28, 
136, 176; xii. 277, 438.)—In some cases the 
localities in Great Britain whence the families 
came or sprang are mentioned, but generally the 
genealogical details are very meagre. CO. S. K. 

Kensington, W. 





A Picture sy Jansen (5" §, xii. 229, 316.) 
Can H. 8. G., who kindly informs me, ante, p. 316, 
that the arms are those of Morgan, give me any 
assistance in discovering who are the lady and 
child represented in the picture? The lady is 
apparently aged about thirty, the child (whether 
boy or girl is uncertain) six or eight. Both are 
splendidly dressed, and covered with magnificent 
lace. The picture is at Renishaw Hall, Derby- 
shire, and has been in the family for some genera- 
tions, A. C. 8. 


Tue Fatuer or Ropert Fritz Harpine (5" §, 
xii. 362, 437.)—I should have been glad to have 
given H. B. the reasons which led me to conclude 
that Harding, son of Alnod, was not the same as 
Harding, son of Ednoth, had they not been now 
difficult to recall without restudy. But I remember 
being struck with the alternations of the names of 

and Ednoth in Domesday Book, particularly 
where they seem to have been carefully distin- 
guished, as in the survey of the Dorsetshire manors 
of the Earl of Chester. However, in these instances, 
if there were two persons intended, either seems to 





Anyhow, these names are not the same, for Alnod, 
the commoner of the two, was Ailfnod, and Ednoth 


more correctly Eadno’.* A. 8. Exuis, 


Westminster, 


Op ENGRAVING OF THE INSTALLATION OF THE 
Eart oF WesTMoRELAND AT OxForD IN 1759 
(5" §. xii. 426.)—I have an old engraving which 
is dedicated 

“To the Right Honble. the Earl of Westmoreland, 
Chancellor ; to the Right Honble. the Earl of Litchfield, 
High Steward ; tothe Revd. the Vice-Chancellor; all the 
Doctors, Masters, and Scholars of the University of Ox- 
ford.” 

It was published according to Act of Parliament, 
March 28, 1761, and is engraved by Thomas Wor- 
lidge, and represents the Theatre at Oxford. Is 
this the engraving mentioned by Mr. Picxrorp, 
and what would be about its value ? 

E. Farrer. 


Extinct Barony or Bennary (5" §. xii. 47, 
135.) —With reference to your note on my question 
as to the surname of this house, I would point out 
that the arms of the Benhall or Benhale family, 
though not given by Burke, are to be found in Sir 
Christopher Barker’s “ Heraldic Collections,” Harl. 
MS. 4632, ff. 84, 256, British Museum. Davy’s 
Suffolk Collections also contains many notes of 
interest on this family. 

It still remains an open question how the arms 
of Sir Guy Fere, with the fer de moulin, which 
heralds recognize as specially distinctive of the 
family of Fere, came to be also the arms of a 
family bearing a totally different name. 

Benhall (the Benhala of Domesday) is a village 
in Suffolk. The surname of De Benhall was there- 
fore evidently assumed from the name of the place. 
But what was the name of the race? The arms, 
if correctly given, would seem to point to Fere. 
Sir Guy Fere was a knight of fame during the 
reigns of the first three Edwards, Seneschal of 
Acquitaine and Lieutenant of Gascony. His 
name is frequently associated in Rymer with those 
of the Bishop of Norwich, the Earl of Richmond, 
and John de Crumbwell (Cromwell) on Royal Com- 
missions to arrange treaties, settle boundaries, in- 
quire into grievances, compose differences, &c., 
between the English and French. Besides the 
lordship of the manor of Benhale, he held from the 
king the manors of Tuttel, Grayton, Gatteshale, 
Gedyngton, Gestingthorpe, &c.; and in 14 Ed. IL. 
the custody of the Tower was committed to him. 
He appears to have died, without issue, about the 
same time as the Benhall family became extinct. 
Perhaps some of your readers can inform me 
whether the names of Fere and Benhall still sur- 
vive as English surnames, or are to be met with 
later than the time of Hen. IV. Io. Kos. 








* Zlfnoth, the shire reeve of Hereford, killed in 1056 


have had a son Harding, which is remarkable, | (Anglo-Sax. Chron), is called Agelnoth by Flor. of Worc. 
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Tea Drinxine (5" §. xii. 288, 390, 452.)— 
Amongst the numerous references to the physio- 
logical effects of, including the physical ills pro- 
duced by, that much-abused but kindly beverage, 
tea, are the following: British Medical Journal, 
vol. i., 1874, p. 416; vol. ii., 1876, p. 387; vol. i, 
1877, p. 31; vol. i., 1879, p.417; Pereira’s Materia 
Medica, “Tea”; Brinton, On Food and Digestion, 
ch. x.; Paris’s Pharmacologia, eighth edit., p. 260 ; 
also works by the late Dr. Parkes and Dr. Edw. 
Smith, by Dr. Richardson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. 
Pavy, Dr. Henry Bennett, and probably also Dr. 
Taylor and other authors, all available at a medical 
library, such as that of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, always easily accessible to readers. 

M. D. 


“Brarp” (5" §. xi. 363, 411 ; xii. 174, 214.)— 
I have heard braid used in North Staffordshire in 
the sense of upbraid, or in a similar sense. Not long 
ago I heard a defendant in a county court say of 
a man, “He came to my house and braided my 
wife awful.” C. N. 


DeaTus ON OR ASSOCIATED WITH THE STAGE 
(5™ S, xi. 181, 241, 292; xii. 197.)—I want the 
particulars of the death of a man named Ireland, 
who is said to have broken his neck in some acro- 
batic performance in the commencement of this 
century. INQuiRER. 


“Das ANDERE Bucn Gropianr” (5 §. xi- 
387, 436; xii. 212.)—As an additional item in the 
bibliography of this work, I beg to note the fact 
that there was an edition of the Latin original 
published at Frankfort in 1575 (of which I have a 
copy), not mentioned by Brunet or Graesse, and 
‘ not in the British Museum. Cc. D. 


Envetores (5% §,. xii. 26, 74, 238.)—I do not 
believe that the envelopes mentioned by E. McC— 
and F. S. were what we should style envelopes now, 
but half sheets folded and used as outer covers, 
I have plenty of those a century old, but have seen 
no modern envelopes of an earlier date than about 


1835-6. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Fuyerat Forx-Lore (5 §. xii. 148, 239.)—I 
have heard some old Welsh people say that when 
a Roman Catholic dies, a hammer, a coin, a loaf of 
bread, and a candle are put in the coffin with the 
corpse ; the first to knock at the gate of heaven, 
the second to pay for admittance, the third to pro- 
vide refreshment on the way, and the feurth to 
light up the road. This was all firmly credited, 
I believe, by those who told it. 

R. P. Hampton Ronerrs. 


“PLAYING THE Bear” (5 §, xii, 106, 217.)— 
This expression has been well known to me for the 
past twenty-five years at least, being commonly 





used by a gentleman who was brought up in Cam- 
bridge. I suspect it is a local Cambridge expression, 
I have never heard it used by others. 

Grorce Unwin. 


Priaces AND Preorpie 1x Lampeta (5" §. xii 
387.)—Let J. B. look at the indices of Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, by J. Nichols, 
vol. vii., for several of the names he oe 


J. B. will find an account of “Dog Smith” in 
Rudall’s History of Gloucestershire, of which 
county, I believe, he wasa native. J. T. M. 

1, Onslow Crescent, 8.W. 


Avurnors or Quotations WantTep (5" §, xii, 
170, 255, 279, 299, 358.)— 
“ The greater the truth the greater the libel.” 
“ Straight an indictment was prefer’d— 
And much the Devil enjoyed the jest, 
When asking about the Bench, he heard 
That of all the Judges, his own was Bzst. 


For oh, twas nuts to the Father of Lies 
(As this wily fiend is named in the Bible,) 
To find it settled by Laws so wise 
That the greater the truth, the worse the libel!” 
T. Moore, “ A Case of Libel,” Odes on Cash, 
Corn, Catholics, dc. 
W. J. Beryuarp-Suira, 
I append a cutting from the Daily Telegraph report of 
a recent case. The author’s name has hitherto not been 
traced :—* The Lord Chief Justice, ——y Mr. Rus- 
sell, said that, in reference to his argument, the old lines 
had occurred to him,— 
«It was nuts for the Father of Lies, 
As that wily fiend has described, 
To have it decided by laws so wise, 
The greater the truth the ous yy “ 
M, Hi. 


Peer. 
(5% 8. xii. 449.) 
“See the wretch that long has tossed,” &c. 
From Gray’s Ode on the Pleasure arising from Vicissi- 
tude, G. F, 8, E. 
“ But happy, happy Lidian,” &c. 


Ladian’s Love, yy Praed, stanza xvii. 
Cc. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Wit Correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay? 


The Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury. Vol. 1. 
Edited from the MSS. by William Stubbs, D.D., Canon 
of St. Paul’s, for the Master of the Rolls, 

Tue chronicle of Gervase, the monk of Canterbury, 
tinted in this volume, carries down the history of 
england to the death of Richard I., and was included in 

Twysden's Anglicane Historia Scriptores Decem, which 

was published in 1652. a edition, however, is 

recommended by an improved text, and by the admirable 
introduction prefixed by Canon Stubbs, whose familiar 
knowledge of the authorities from which Gervase drew 
his materials enables him to define with precision the 
extent to which the monk wrote as an independent 
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witness of the events of his time. The merits of the 
standing quarrel between the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and the monks of Christ Church, which is so frequently 
referred to in this chronicle, had already been discussed 
in detail by Canon Stubbs in the preface to his edition 
of the Epistole Cantuarienses, and Gervase’s narrative 
adds little to our knowledge of the struggle. Gervase 
has no pretensions to be placed in the first rank of 
historians of his time, but the e ‘itor has pointed out that 
he has preserved some importaat dates and facts between 
1155 and 1162, for which there is no other authority 
extant. Nothing is really known about his personal 
history, except that he made his profession as a monk 
at Christ Church to Archbishop Becket on Feb. 16, 1163, 
and that he was sacristan of the cathedral monastery 
when Archbishop Hubert Walters received his pall in 
November, 1193. He has been identified by Dom Brial, 
the learned editor of the Recueil des Historiens de France, 
with Gervase of St. Ceneri, who is known, from a letter 
addressed to him by Abbot Robert de Monte, to have 
compiled the history of the Counts of Anjou. But Canon 
Stubbs has conclusively proved that this identification is 
chronologically impossible, because Gervase of St. Ceneri 
was a monk and prior of his house when this letter was 
written, between 115] and 1156, whilst Gervase of Canter- 
bury was not professed until 1163. Sir Thomas Hardy's 
theory that he was identical with Gervase of Chichester, 
one of the learned disciples of St. Thomas, is shown to 
be equally untenable, and Canon Stubbs goes on, with 
that fund of biographical knowledge of which he is so 
consummate a master, to sift what is known about the 
life of every contemporary ecclesiastic of the name of 
Gervase, in order to prove that none of them can be 
identified with the monk of Canterbury. In this ex- 
haustive list he has cleared up several standing errors in 
the received accounts of Gervase, the reputed author of 
the Dialogus de Scaccario, and of Gervase of Tilbury, the 
macshal of the kingdom of Aries. We may expect fresh 
stores of new and valuable information from the editor's 
preface to the next volume, for it will contain treatises 
which have never heretofore been printed. 


The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil in the 
British Islands. With a Dissertation on the Ogam 
Character, Illustrations, &c. By the late Richard 
Rolt Brash, M.R.I.A., F.S.A.Scot. Edited by G. M. 
Atkinson. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue labour of love which has, in this sumptuous volume, 

been successfully accomplished by Mrs. Brash, with the 

co-operation of her husband's friend and brother anti- 
quary, Mr. G. M, Atkinson, needs only to be known in 
order to be thoroughly appreciated by every ‘‘ Monk- 
barns” among us. What is Ogham? has been a question 
long and keenly debated—with a keenness, indeed, 
scarcely second to the great Pictish controversy of the 
last century. What is the origin of Ogham? is a ques- 
tion still exercising the learned, but we think there is 

good reason to hold that Mr. Brash had come near a 

solution which is true as far as it goes, though it does 

not perhaps cover the whole truth, and in pointing to 
which he seems to have anticipated even the distinguished 
traveller Capt. Burton. It is to chapter xvi. of Mr. 

Brash’s work that we would specially call attention, as 

containing his latest conclusions on the origin of Ogham, 

“Tf,” he there urges, “ the Gaedhel were, as their ancient 

writers assert, a people of an Eastern descent, aad if we 

must attribute to them the introduction of the Ogam 
character, it is reasonable that we should endeavour to 
ascertain the probability of the existence of similar 
characters amongst an Eastern people.” This Mr. Brash 
proceeds to do, bringing forward, in evidence of the cor- 
rectness of his assumption, at least one proof identical 








with that lately adduced by Capt. Burton, in a paper 
read before the Royal Society of Literature, Jan. 22, 
1879, and since printed in the Society's Transactions 
(vol. xii. pt. i.). Both refer to “El Mushajjar,” an 
Arabic cryptogram of Northern Syria, which Capt. 
Burton first saw in 1871 at Hums, and by means of 
which he tells us he read some palm-runes at the 
Maes-Howe in 1872. Mr. Brash, without the advantage 
of having seen ‘‘ El Mushajjar,” so to speak, in sifu, knew 
it through Von Hammer’s account, and fastened upon it 
as affording a clue to the origin and antiquity of Ogham. 
The Eastern origin thus concurrently assigned to Ogham 
by two Western scholars so specially competent to decide 
cannot, we think, any longer be impugned. And the 
more we consider the constant repetition of identical 
rock-markings in various parts of the world, the more we 
are drawn towards the belief that a great truth underlies 
the view upheld by Mr. Brash, that “the most ancient 
written letters now existing exhibit Ogamic forms.” 
The parent stock is neither Ogham, nor Rune, nor “ E? 
Mushajjar,” but the source, whatever it be, from which 
all alike sprang. We should have been very glad if Mr. 
Atkinson, in his editorial capacity, had given us his views 
on some disputed cases in Scotland and Ireland, which 
unfortunately do not appear to have come to the notice 
of Mr. Brash. In the Journal of the Ethnological 
Society of London, New Series, vol. ii. (1870), pp. 341, 401, 
descriptions are given of a stone found in an Argyllshire 
cist, near Poltalloch, bearing marks with certainly an at 
least apparent resemblance to Ogham ; also of two stones 
at Russ-glass and Glanthane, co. Cork, and of two others 
in North Wales, the last four bearing marks which we 
should consider much more akin to Kune than to Ogham. 
Doubtful poimts are a delight to antiquaries, and afford 
them an incitement to proceed with researches such as 
formed the lifelong interest of the earnest student the 
value of whose unwearying devotion to science we have 
here briefly attempted to indicate. Of Richard Rolt 
Brash it may well be said that “his name is in Ogham 
on a smooth stone, on the black mountuin of Callan.” 
And we cannot but hope that the torch which he carried 
so devotedly will be passed on from hand to hand, till the 
last bearer shall reach the innermost shrine of the goddess 
of Truth. 


The Little Masters. By William Bell Scott, (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 
As might be gathered from his Life of Albert Diirer, Mr. 
Scott is an enthusiastic admirer of the group of German 
artists to whom, from the small size of the majority of 
their works, the name of Kleinmeister is applied; and 
even those who may not have seen the beautiful rendering 
with the needle of his own picture of “The Norns 
watering Yggdrasill,” which appeared in the first number 
of the Zicher, will scarcely need the assurance of the 
preface to this little book, that the author is “ practically 
acquainted” with the arts of painting and engraving. 
Asa matter of fact, we doubt if there are half-a-dozen 
men qualified to speak with equal authority on this theme, 
which is rendered doubly attractive by the fact that 
these successors of Diirer are “ the originators of modern 
art,”—the first who appealed by their studies of contem- 
porary manners and scenes to the mass of the public at 
large. Mr. Scott's admirably arranged book gives us a 
brief introductory chapter in which this position is set 
forth ; the second chapter treats of Schongauer, Israhel 
von Mechenen, and Lucas van Leyden, the forerunners of 
the Little Masters; while the third is devoted to the 
“ Master with the Caduceus,” Jacob Walsh, and Diirer, 
their reputed teacher, although there does not, by the 
way, appear to be any satisfactory evidence that he ever 
held this relation to any of them. But there can be 
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little doubt that his influence is to be traced in the 
character and direction of their labours. Of the seven 
artists who follow, and whose biographies prompt the 
book, the Behams (H»ns Sebald and Barthel) and Hein- 
rich Aldegrever of Soest are by far the most striking 
figures. Next to these comes the Nuremberger Georg 
Pencz, who with the Behams was accused of heresy and 
unbelief in 1524. The others are Albrecht Altdorfer, 
the first in point of time, and lastly Jacob Binck and 
Hans Brosamer, who are the least important of the seven. 
Of all, however, Mr. Scott writes with full sympathy and 
knowledge, and, where the prints are concerned, with that 
loving interest which is begotten of long familiarity alone. 
The projectors of the series are to be congratulated on 
having obtained his co-operation in their scheme. We 
may add also that the illustrations in this book, always 
a difficulty in art publications of moderate price, appear 
to be great improvements on some of those in the 
previous volumes. One or two of the headpieces are 
excellent, while Aldegrever’s “‘ Madonna on the Crescent 
Moon ” and Barthel Beham’s “Charles V.”" could searcely 
be better. 


Tur Errvat MS.—This MS., which has been sent over 
to England by permission of the French Government for 
the use of Mr. Heary Sweet in the preparation of his 
edition of the whole body of fore-Alfred texts for the 
Early English Text Society, is one of the most precious 
that exists. It is a MS. of the seventh century, the 
oldest document of Anglo-Saxon, At the suggestion of 
the President of the Philological Society some members 
of that society and of the Early English Text Society 
have resolved to get it photo-lithographed by subscrip- 
tion while it is in England, and for this purpose the MS. is 
now in the hands of Mr. Griggs. Mr. Henry Sweet will 
superintend the work and write an introduction. In- 
tending subscribers should forward their names to Mr. 
F. J. Furnivall, 3, St. George’s Square, N.W 
* Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to issue, in 
shilling monthly numbers, Mr. Francis George Heath's 
The Fern Paradise. 

We are glad to hear that a second edition of the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer's English Folk-Lore has been called 
for. 


fatices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
aaa guarantee of good faith. 

R. M. Spexce.—Mr. Macleane, in Hor., Zp. 77., i. 105, 
reads :— 

** Cautos nominibus re 

It appears that Bent! 

*scriptis ” for “cau tis.” 

E. P.- ar a that mine adversary had written a 
book’ 5 


ctis expendere nummos.” 
, from one doubtful MS., reads 


(Job xxxi. 35) 

C. E. B. is thanked for his consideration. 

F. A. Buaypes.—See “N, & Q.,” 5 8. xi. 97. 

M. P.— Many thanks. 

NOTIOR. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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